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May 10 Is Near 


Facts about “World Action” 
Justify Response to Appeal 


BY P. C. EMPIE, Associate Director 


Frat plans released by the Lutheran 
World Action appeal in May are now 
being put into operation, according to 
the Rey. Dr. Ralph H. Long and the 
Rev. Paul C. Empie, directors of the 
campaign. Special literature was sent 
out to all congregations during the first 
week in April. Arrangements for its 
use and distribution are being made by 
about 300 regional directors who are 
assisting in the appeal. 

Most congregations will promote the 
drive during April and early May in 
preparation for the actual ingathering 
of funds on Sunday, May 10. 

The goal of this year’s drive has been 
set at $650,000. Of this amount $250,000 
will be earmarked for the maintenance 
of the National Lutheran Council’s 
nationwide service in behalf of the men 
in the armed forces. The remaining 
$400,000 will be used to support war- 
orphaned foreign missions and the Lu- 
theran Refugee Service. The Lutheran 
World Convention Committee has also 
decided to contribute to the work of 
the Y. M. C. A. War Prisoners’ Aid, 
which is serving men in prison camps 
in all parts of the world. (This or- 
ganization was charged with the re- 
sponsibility by terms of an interna- 
tional agreement concluded in 1929.) 
The committee explains, moreover, that 
already there are American war pris- 
oners and that there are likely to be 
many more in the near future. 


Fields Isolated 


In discussing the appeal Dr. Long 
explains that, with the advent of war in 
1939 and its subsequent spread through- 
out northern Europe, Lutheran Mis- 
sionary Societies in Norway, Finland, 
Germany and Denmark were cut off 
from their foreign fields in China, 
Africa, Madagascar, India and other 
countries. 

It has been reported that during 1941 
about $260,000 was raised for this pur- 
pose. This amount was supplemented 


by funds raised during the fall of 1940 
and by an appropriation of $200,000 
made by the Norwegian Government in 
exile in London. This latter fund was 
used to maintain orphaned Norwegian 
fields and was administered by the Rev. 
Dr. J. A. Aasgaard, president of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica. The money now available for the 
support of foreign fields is rapidly be- 
ing used up, according to Dr. Long. 
Additional funds will soon be needed. 


A Six-point Program 

The Service Men’s Commission of the 
National Lutheran Council was created 
a little more than a year ago, but al- 
ready notable achievements have been 
reported. In response to what has been 
characterized as “the greatest challenge 
in the history of the Lutheran Church” 
a six-point program of service has 
been initiated: 

1. Keeping in intimate contact with 
representative chaplains, who in 
turn minister to the service men. 

2. By presenting spiritual help in the 
form of religious literature, Testa- 
ments, prayer books, tracts, etc. 

3. By providing service centers and 
by sponsoring a special program at 
the Service Centers for men when 
on leave. 

4. By providing service pastors as 
spiritual counselors and leaders at 
the Service Centers. 

5. By encouraging local pastors and 
congregations to provide an ade- 
quate religious service for service 
men in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

6.By contacting the service men 
themselves, their parents and pas- 
tors and home congregations and 
suggesting means of improving the 
religious life of the service men. 


At present the Commission has thirty 
full-time workers and sixty-five “con- 
tact men” near important training cen- 
ters in all parts of the country. Work, 
moreover, is being co-ordinated with 
the activities of the Army and Navy 
Commission of the Missouri Synod. In 
several cities Lutheran Service Centers 
are being operated jointly. 

A four-month survey of the ministry 
of service pastors of the Service Com- 
mission suggests the inclusiveness and 
achievements of this ministry: 


1. Interviews at camp ............. 5,436 
2. Interviews at Centers . 3a) turds! 
3. Interviews at hospitals ........... 1,487 
4. Interviews in City oon V3 
5. Total number of interviews..... 16,168 
biComnmunicantsi ee ee 1713 
7. Attendance at Sunday school 

and Biblevclasst. ss ei se 2,560 


8. Attendance at Lutheran 
worship conducted by 
N. L. C. service pastors .............. 19,680 
9. Attendance at Centers 
10. Names of N. L. C. men on file 11,430 
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Against Truth, J 


THE consideration of the readers of THE LUTHERAN is 
directed toward what we deem the most vicious enemies 
of earthly happiness and future bliss, namely, ignorance 
and superstition. From any point of view in any place 
and at any time, they are the pair most congenial to each 
other’s beguilements, the first fruits of a culture from 
which revealed truth has departed. 

Within the Christian Church itself the phenomena 
have been observed for which this editorial asks atten- 
tion. It is commonly agreed that the rise of Moham- 
medanism and its sweep in the seventh century and later 
over the parts of the earth where Christianity had been 
established were possible because the practises and sym- 
bols of revealed religion had become little more than 
rites of magic and idolatry. The ignorance which pre- 
vailed in Russia prior to that nation’s surrender to 
atheistic communism made the proposition “to sweep 
God out of the sky” a successful bit of demagogic appeal. 

It is a startling fact that neglect to maintain proper 
balance in teaming instruction in religion and science is 
not an effective form of culture. In the distinctive ad- 


ustice, and God 


vances attained by science in Central Europe during 
half a dozen recent decades, regard for the facts and 
principles of Christianity did not keep pace in the re- 
gard of a group of leaders whom the people chose to 
follow ten years ago. The generation that could be cap- 
tivated by the claim of restoring a never-existing Aryan 
racial superiority, or that would defy God by ruthless 
mass persecutions of fellow men, or that practically ad- 
vocated the exile of equity and the return of secret 
tribunals such as were cast out when the darkness of the 
Middle Ages was penetrated by access to revelation and 
to nature; such should serve in America as a warning 
against the substitution of false wisdom for true faith. 

America must not blind herself to the threat of sec- 
ularism and ideologies that permit the sway of spiritual 
ignorance and consequent superstition over the people. 
Let the Lutherans do their share in a too-long neglected 
job. Religious education as our U. L. C. A. boards are 
giving it emphasis in April and September are entitled 
to “all-out” understanding and support in every con- 
gregation. 
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os Chae in the News 


Tomorrow 


Just as soon as possible after the war, there will be a 
gathering of Christians of all nations, according to plans 
recently discussed at a meeting of the North American 
Provisional Committee of the World Council of 
Churches. 

A united Christianity is counted on to exert influence 
at the peace table. It must also be ready to continue and 
expand its missionary program. 

“During the last five years,” states Dr. John R. Mott, 
vice-president of the World Council, “in the midst of the 
most startling developments of divisive influence, there 
has been the most remarkable drawing together of 
Christians.” 


Dr. William Paton of London suggested that the war 


may provide the opportunity to break down barriers 
between the Christian Church and the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

A British Council of Churches, designed to bring 
Anglicans and Free Churchmen together in a co-opera- 
tive body for the first time, will in all probability be 
launched this fall, according to Dr. Paton. It will some- 
what resemble the Federal Council of Churches. 


Yesterday 


One of the oldest Lutheran churches in America has 
been designated as a national shrine by the United 
States Government. It is Gloria Dei, in Philadelphia. 
The government will restore 
and maintain the property, 
which is now the place of wor- 
ship of an Episcopal congrega- 
+z tion. 
; Gloria Dei, built in 1700 was 
*~ the home of a Swedish Lu- 
’ theran congregation organized 
half a century earlier. In this 
church the first ordination of a 
Lutheran minister in America, 
Justus Falckner, took place in 
1703. Mullenbere preached often in the church, begin- 
ning in 1742. 

For 130 years Lutheran services were held in Gloria 
Dei, until the last of its Swedish pastors died in 1830. 
Since then services have been continued regularly by 
the Episcopalians. 


Among churches being promoted to the status of na- 
tional shrines is St. Paul’s, Eastchester, near the New 
York City boundary line. An Episcopal church, its fame 
is based on the activities of a Lutheran, Peter Zenger. 

Zenger, who arrived in America in 1710, learned print- 
ing under William Bradford. In 1734 in the original 
meeting-house of St. Paul’s congregation, the royal gov- 
ernor, Cosby, denied to thirty-two Quakers the right to 
vote. Cosby also prevented Zenger from getting the 
“story” published in the only existing New York news- 
paper. 

So Zenger started a paper of his own, and in it con- 
ducted, against the governor’s corrupt administration, 
the first American newspaper crusade. Zenger went to 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


jail, where he stayed nine months. When he came up 
for trial he was defended by the famous attorney, 
Andrew Hamilton. He was acquitted, in the first court 
battle on the issue of freedom of the press. 

The restored Eastchester church is to contain a chapel 
in memory of Zenger. Funds are being contributed by 
the American newspaper world. 


Compulsory Membership Plan Fails 


Last year the Jewish congregations of Louisville, Ky., 
devised a plan to achieve 100 per cent membership of 
the Jewish population in the six local synagogues. Re- 
ligious ministration was to be denied to all persons not 
affiliated with a synagogue. 

The two Jewish congregations of ieansvile: Ind., also 
adopted the “Louisville plan” of limiting religious serv- 
ice to those helping in financial support. 

The plan has now been abandoned in Louisville. Only 
result noted is that a city-wide canvass made by the 
congregations resulted in securing some new members. 


More Washington Properties Taxed 


For the second time within recent months various 
church properties in Washington, D. C., have been de- 
clared subject to municipal real estate taxes. The 
properties belong to thirteen Roman Catholic orders. 

The Marist Seminary and College, with properties 
valued at about $300,000, have nineteen occupants of the 
seminary and sixty-five pupils in the college. Said the 
District Real Estate Tax Exemption Board: 

“We could never bring ourselves to believe that prop- 
erty of this great value can be exempt from real estate 
taxes for this number of students.” 

Nine out of the nineteen acres of the Holy Cross 
Academy were held to be “excess” land, and were or- 
dered returned to the tax rolls. The entire $285,338 
property of the Redemptionist, Inc., which operates the 
Holy Redeemer College, was ordered to the tax rolls on 
the grounds that the “dominant” purpose of the institu- 
tion was not educational, with the further declaration 
that there is no justification for exemption of this 
amount of property used for fourteen students. 


No Anti-war Sermons 


THE Mississippi legislature has passed a bill making 
it a felony to preach against U. S. participation in the 
war, reports Religious News Service. Governor Paul B. 
Johnson has announced that he will sign the measure. 

Aimed at such groups as the Jehovah’s Witnesses, the 
bill does not extend to criticism of the conduct of the 
war, but covers “seditious utterances from the pulpit or 
elsewhere which would make it appear that the defense 
of our homes by arms is a crime in the sight of God.” 

The recent biennial session of the Mississippi legisla- 
ture handled more bills dealing with the moral stand- 
ards of the people than at any other time in the state’s 
history. A proposal to legalize Sunday movies was de- 
feated, and prohibition of all alcoholic beverages except 
beer was continued. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju tus F. SEEBACH 


The Campaign for more and better children is being 
turned into a tragic farce in the interests of a “New 
Order” and for the glory of a super-race. To quote only 
a few figures from the latest Year Book of the League 
of Nations (issued March 8) infant mortality in Belgium 
increased in 1940 from 73 to 89 per 1,000; in France, 
from 63 to 91; in Italy, from 96 to 104; in Rumania, from 
176 to 189. No figures are offered for 1941, but conser- 
vative estimates show a sharp increase. The tragic case 
of Greece will likely head the list, for repeated and 
reliable reports indicate that a whole generation is being 
lost by that devoted country, particularly among its chil- 
dren. How dare rulers demand that children be born 
into this cauldron of horror? Adults are likewise suffer- 
ing. The general death rate in Belgium rose, including 
1940, from 13.1 to 16.1 per 1,000; in Britain, from 11.8 
to 13.9; in Rumania, from 18.6 to 19.2. (Note that all 
these figures exclude deaths caused by war.) Even Ger- 
many, which has fed so largely on the confiscated food 
of conquered peoples, has had its adult death-rate in- 
creased from 11.6 to 12.7 per 1,000, and its recent drastic 
cut in food for civilians (March 19) will lift the per- 
centage higher and faster. The New York Times re- 
cently visualized the figures for Belgium and Britain by 
the statement that “in Belgium 25,000 and in England 
38,000 civilians who would not have died if there had 
been no war actually did die in 1941.” If Belgium’s 
8,000,000 had equaled Britain’s 40,000,000, her unneces- 
sary dead would have numbered 125,000 at the ratio of 
her loss. 


Brazil has just solved a mysterious and provoking 
trouble in its air mail service. This service, which is 
manned by crack fliers of Brazil’s army, had heretofore 
a fine record, but recently there developed a suspicious 
increase of forced landings, and always at the airport of 
Blumenau. Investigation disclosed that this airport, sit- 
uated in Santa Caterina State, a region heavily pop- 
ulated with Germans, is flanked by two fine sports clubs, 
plentifully supplied with attractive and sociable Nordic 
blondes. On this account the air mail was frequently 
three to four days overdue, and the fliers offered engine 
trouble as their excuse. Alas! the dubious mixture of 
romance and politics has collided with the unsympa- 
thetic commands of hard officialdom. Hereafter any pilot 
making a “forced landing” at or near Blumenau will pay 
a stiff fine and thirty days’ suspension without pay. 


The Bishops of Sweden furnish a footnote to be read 
in connection with Dr. Melhorn’s graphic presentation 
(THe LutHEraN, March 18) of the grave crisis in the 
Lutheran Church of Norway. The bishops caused a 
letter to be read from all pulpits (February 15), which 
states in part: “At this time our thoughts go to our 
northern neighbors. Our Norwegian brother-people are 
suffering severely under oppression and inner dissen- 
sion. We see with deep distress and pain that the judicial 
systems, on which all freedom is in reality built, are 
shaken to their foundations. With force and with faith 
in God the Norwegian Church is fighting for the right 
of the Christian conscience and for the inviolability of 


the spiritual freedom. There is no doubt but that it is 
our duty to help our brethren to the utmost of our 
ability.” That sounds convincing and Christian. But 
the Nazi-minded Norwegian journal, Aftenposten, thinks 
otherwise. It complains: “That laymen may. not go to 
Nazi pastors, or show themselves in company with Nazi 
Christians, is due to the fact that anyone adopting the 
same attitude to Nazi members as to other mortals is 
persecuted and excluded. Whence comes this evil and 
what demon has struck Norwegian Christians blind?” 


Some Revealing items of news: A Swiss representa- 
tive of an international organization recently stated in 
London, as his conclusion from an extended journey 
through the conquered countries of Europe, “I never 
knew before that people could hate in so many ways. 
... Europe stinks of hate.” This does not augur well for 
the peace to follow the end of the war. .. . The Church 
Department of the Reich has just issued a decree that 
church congresses and conventions which require the 
use of railroads will no longer be permitted. The rail- 
ways must serve military uses. This is another limiting 
of church activities. Recently church papers were 
banned because of the paper shortage. . . . In view of 
Hitler’s recent statement that the severe winter had 
caused Germany’s difficulties on the Russian front, an 
article in Le Pays Reel, a Nazi-controlled Belgian paper 
(December 3), furnishes amusing reading. The article, 
headed, “(General Winter Enrolls in the German Army,” 
states in rich detail that “winter is an advantage to the 
Germans but a handicap for the Russians.” .... The 
completion of Britain’s New Year registration has placed 
1,500,000 boys and girls between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen in the national service—an unbroken battle- 
line from sixteen to fifty-one. This is still not up to the 
totalitarian limits set, but there is no telling when de- 
fense plans will be fitted to the cribs and cradles of the 
world. 


Some Scattered Trifles of news: Dan Cupid has a pri- 
ority rating. In Australia jewelers may now make only 
wedding rings. In the U. S. Army a long-standing re- 
quirement that a private must have his superior officer’s 
consent in order to get married has been abolished. . . . 
Canada’s Munitions and Supply Department has scared 
its citizens with the threat that soon all bath tubs must 
be made of wood. No provision has been made for steel 
to supply the tweezers necessary for the removal of 
splinters. . . . Chicago’s Keely Institute states (March 
14) that skilled workers now outnumber the former 
leaders, bankers, and traveling salesmen, of those who 
sought “the cure” for chronic alcoholism. The workers 
have doubled their numbers during the last year. Dou- 
ble time has its disadvantages. . . . The Glorious Fourth 
must do without firecrackers and torpedoes this year. 
Only caps for toy pistols will be allowed. Children’s-size 
bicycles cannot be made, but 40,000 more man-sized 
bicycles will be built monthly for grownups. Another 
discrimination against children is provided in the ex- 
ploitation of wooden rifles, trains, and velocipedes for 
holiday gifts next Christmas. Ain’t war awful? 


The Future 
of 


ESAs 


SrupEents like to plan for the 
future. Most of the serious talk 
you hear on the college campus is 
in the form of plans for the days 
after graduation. Life’s major de- 
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By CARL E. LUND-QUIST, 
Pastor for Lutheran Students 
in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn. 


for this statement. We have but to 
point to the funds that our Lu- 
theran bodies have recently seen 
fit to appropriate for programs 
that will reach all of their stu- 


cisions are made while these men 
and women are attending univer- 
sity. Many decide whether or not 
they want to go into medicine, 
whether it shall be law or teach- 
ing, business or engineering. They also make friend- 
ships, many of which are permanent and lasting—some 
of them become wife and husband. Even during these 
days they are planning for the years that will follow the 
present dislocation. 

It is quite natural for a twenty-year-old to think in 
these terms. It is quite natural for the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association of America as a twenty-year-old to 
think of its future and to plan and hope. I am sure that 
we will be permitted our dreams and aspirations in 
spite of the fact that there are clouds and the weather is 
quite stormy. Strong winds are blowing these days, 
winds that are apt to turn the natural soil into a hurri- 
cane of shifting sand. Our hopes are based on a faith in 
the principles that have made life worth while and mean- 
ingful to students before. Two decades of experience as 
an association has given us a sense of mission and pur- 
pose that will not easily be given up in a world that has 
lost its way. We have seen what has happened to stu- 
dents in other places and believe that our faith can also 
stand the test, that there is a future. Where there is 
faith, there is hope. There are candles still shining. 
Lutheran students believe in a changeless Christ for a 
changing world. 


LSAA Plans 

We plan to grow. It is important to note that each 
year of the organization has seen an increase in the num- 
ber of students and campuses touched by the influence 
of our program. Of the 40,000 or more men and women 
attending the institutions of higher learning we must 
admit that we do not reach more 
than one-half. No future college 
generation will be satisfied until 
it has reached every one of these 
thousands and helped to conserve 
the spiritual life that the Lu- 
theran Church has given him. 
Many of us believe that our 
Church has only begun to take 
effective steps toward serving its 
membership away at school. 
There are a number of reasons 


A NOTABLE BIRTHDAY 


The Lutheran Student Association 
celebrates twenty years of activity 
this spring. Lutheran student groups 
are sending deputations during A pril 
to congregations near their colleges 
and universities to inform them of the 
Lutheran Student Association of 
America and its work among students. 
Attractive souvenir programs will be 
given to all who attend. 


dents. There are campuses today 
where we are not carrying on 
constructive work with our fellow 
Lutherans. In the immediate 
future some marked increases in 
certain phases of educational training will be noted, par- 
ticularly in medicine, dentistry, nursing and engineer- 
ing. This reminds the LSAA that part of our growth 
will be planned to reach these students. 

The LSAA is planning to train leaders for the congre- 
gations. Students have heard so often the assertion that 
they are the members of tomorrow’s church that they 
believe that it is high time that they prepare to accept the 
challenge and work for effective programs that will har- 
ness this leadership. 

For 20 years the LSAA has been a leaven working for 
Lutheran unity. There has been very little discussion 
among our students or at our meetings about synodical 
affiliations. They will not appreciate the significance of 
terms that have very little meaning in trying to deter- 
mine synodical boundaries. This quiet and powerful in- 
fluence will continue to express itself in more definite 
and concrete forms during the next few decades. Cer- 
tain it is that no active LSAer will attach very much 
significance to synodical loyalties above Lutheran 
loyalty. 

Plans call for another dimension of growth. Students 
are primarily trained to think and evaluate. We need 
more clear thinking on the vital principles of Chris- 
tianity. What the LSAA will work for is the dimension 
of depth. Each day marks the importance of being 
thrown back upon resources that have been unrecog- 
nized up to this time. Some serious study will be made 
of the significance of Christ for this day, the purpose of 
the Church, the place of the Lutheran communion in 
American life. Each generation of students will find a 
way of expressing the faith that comes from such a 
study. Truth will be clothed in 
the language of the day in which 
it is spoken. The LSAA should 
be planning for such development 
in the life of its membership. 


LSAA Hopes 

We hope that peace will come 
soon. The next few student gen- 
erations will have the great and 
honorable task of making a peace 
that will work. Out of the dis- 
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illusionment that has resulted from the course of former 
attempts at peace will come high resolves for future ef- 
forts at a reconstruction of the worth while and a crea- 
tion of new forms. The conviction that peace is worth 
as much effort as war is stirring in the minds of Chris- 
tian young people. It will not be merely a pious wish 
or a spoken prayer; but it will be a major activity of 
the future LSA. It will be a great privilege and a sacred 
duty to heal the wounds, to restore the broken bodies 
and to lift the burdens of a brother. Patience, considera- 
tion and intelligence will be needed in that day. The 
hope for peace is not a vain day dream but a burning 
conviction of Christ’s followers. Students will prepare 
for the day when this hope can be fulfilled by construc- 
tive action. : 

It is with deep pride that we point to the efforts of 
students already to plan for the course of action that 
must be taken in the years ahead to build a new world. 
On several campuses there are stirrings, faint as they 
may be in some instances, that evidence this great hope 
of peace. This will gradually become a swelling tide. 
We believe that Lutheran students have a very definite 
part to play in this great drama. The hope of a new 
world will be the actual project of tomorrow’s students. 

Our imagination fails us in seeing further into the 
future. What will be the status of the LSAA in 1962 or 
in 1982? We believe that it will profit from the experi- 
ence of those who live and study today. The better we 
do our job, the easier it will be for them. What is dif- 
ficult for us to express in our own words is said by an 
unknown author in these words: 


“Child of my love, fear not the unknown morrow, 
Dread not the new demand life makes of thee; 
Thy ignorance doth hold no cause for sorrow 
Since what thou knowest not is known to Me.” 


WHEN LILIES BLOOM 
By Violet Tyyska, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Lone is the winter: bleak and dark the days; 

The cold winds blow; we, shiv’ring, go our ways; 
The birds are gone, the trees are bare and sere; 
The snow lies where the flowers grew last year. 
But hopeless are we not, our faith is plain, 
When lilies bloom, fair spring will come again. 


Men have seen winters come and go long years; 
We know the spring will come and have no fears. 
Through all the storms we go serene and calm, 
We know their bounds are set, that there is balm 
To heal unconscious nature of her bane; 

For always, always lilies bloom again. 


All spring’s loved flowers will bloom and blossom fair 
On ev’ry side they will perfume the air. 

The grass will grow, the leaves with tender green 

Will dress the trees, delightful be the scene; 

When Easter emblems on our altars fane, 

The lilies bloom, our lips sing glad refrain. 


? 


Long years ago there was an empty tomb, 
Grim death’s dark winter yielded to its bloom; 
Our Saviour rose, as lilies pure and fair; 

So, now they speak to us of that spring, there. 
When lilies bloom, the birds will sing again, 
Glad Christian voices anthems raise amain. 


Counseling Women 


EMMa M. SCHMID Relates Experiences 
At Michigan State University 


As the first counselor for Lutheran women at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan my work has been largely experi- 
mental. Having been active in the Lutheran Student 
Association during my own college years at Michigan, 
and having continued my contact with the group since 
my graduation, I was aware of many of the problems 
confronting the student pastor, the Rev. Henry Yoder. 
With a growing congregation to look after, it was impos- 
sible for him adequately to contact the more than five 
hundred Lutheran students. It was especially difficult 
for him to call successfully on the girls in our large 
dormitories and sororities, which at Michigan have 
almost entirely replaced the small league houses. 

When the privilege of helping in this program was 
presented to me, I accepted with but one view in mind— 
to help the student pastor carry out among the young 
women of the university the purpose of the LSA— 
to keep our Lutheran young women active in the Lu- 
theran Church while they are away from home. 

In every instance the girls I have called upon have 
welcomed me and seemed pleased that the church has 
sent someone to see them personally. In many cases the 
response to my call has been negative; but it has been 
heartening to see the increase in church attendance and 
at Sunday evening meetings. 

One of my most gratifying experiences was calling on 
the student nurses in Couzens Hall. As there are not 
enough Lutheran nurses to form a nurses’ guild, we en- 
courage them to take part in our regular LSA program. 

At Michigan the LSA sponsors a mid-week Bible 
Study Hour on campus and an a cappella choir with 
one of our music students as-director. This gives our 
students an opportunity to carry on church activities in 
which they were interested in their home churches. 

Last fall we sponsored a tea for the new girls on 
campus that they might become acquainted in a smaller 
group. 

The first contact is always personal, and then we 
divide the girls into groups according to the location of 
their rooms. The older active girls are placed in teams 
with the outstanding girls as captains. Whenever we 
wish all girls contacted we merely give the information 
to the team captains. They relay it to each member of 
their team, who has a certain number of the less active 
girls to contact. This sort of grapevine has been very 
effective in reaching the students quickly. 

Now that our program for the counselor for women 
has been set up, in another year we hope to be able to 
devote less time to planning the work and more time to 
actual personal contact. 

I have found this work extremely pleasant and inter- 
esting and at the same time I feel that I have had a small 
part in guiding our young women to the stabilizing 
influence of the church. 


To inform clerical and lay delegates to biennial con- 
ventions, members of Boards and Committees and all 
pastors of the U. L. C. A., plus a few exchanges, requires 
4,500 copies of the convention Minutes. 
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Christian Service 


to Lutheran Students 


ROBERT H. GEARHART, Student Pastor 
For Metropolitan Philadelphia, States 
Principles for Campus Work 


ALL going business concerns carefully inventory their 
stock at least once a year. 

Every campus pastor should sit down at least once a 
year and similarly re-evaluate his responsibilities. In 
days like these, the rapidity of change in educational 
circles has been more than doubled by the international 
situation and the war psychology has almost become a 
war psychosis. The young men and women in our homes 
and schools have felt the pressure and change of empha- 
sis deeply. Many of the values which they have treas- 


Religion takes attention of students—Pastor Robert H. 
Gearhart, Jr., D.D., confers with students on 
the playing field 


ured are being destroyed and the points of security in 
which they found stability are being shaken. Disturbed 
and disillusioned, they look out on the world that is and 
—sometimes with bitterness, but more often dispassion- 
ately—they analyze the field. 

They believe that because of a sense of security, how- 
ever false or real it may be, most of the older generation 
has lost a vitally necessary sense of perspective. They feel 
that there is a persistent desire to hold things, events, 
values just where they were a generation or more ago, 
and that the rapidly moving current of events which has 
so completely changed the outlook has had little or no 
effect on the thinking of their elders. 


Concerning Their Elders 


They believe that the older generation has little will- 


ingness and less desire to share responsibility outside 
their circle. These younger people say in effect, “You 
haven’t made such a success of running your world— 
why don’t you give us a chance to show what we can 
do?” 

“Old folks are so afraid of being different.” It doesn’t 
make much difference if it is the area of clothing, serv- 
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ices of worship, or even our school curricula; everything 
must conform to what others think and do. | 

They say that the clearest mark of difference between 
them and their elders is that they do things and their 
elders just wish that they were done. 

In attempting to draw this generalized picture, I 
realize full well that I may be unfairly representing some 
groups of young people and probably all young people 
at some one or more points—but after all, many years 
ago a very wise man said, “All generalizations are false, 
including this one.” 

What, then, shall we do? 

Certainly anyone who is out of sympathy with, or who 
does not love or appreciate young people with all their 
faults should never attempt to work. with them; and 
probably the first thing that must needs be remembered 
in setting up any program is that it must be planned 
with and not for them. It should also be carefully but 
quietly remembered that while they believe the older 
generation to be much worse than it is, they definitely 
believe the same thing about themselves. 


This Ministry’s Ten Rules 

Are there, then, any practical principles to be followed 
in our common tasks with students? Yes, they are no 
different from other people in desiring to find reality and 
earnestness in religion; so it is easily possible to chart a 
clear course of action. 


1. Never set up straw men; raise real issues and meet 
them honestly. 

2. Massage tender and touchy spots. The very fact 
that some spot is tender indicates need of attention. 

3. Let no holds be barred. Ask for no quarter and give 
none. Be sure that you are the last to cry, “Enough 
—let’s go to Something easier!” 

4. Use language that both you and they understand. 
If you talk so that grammar school students under- 
stand, university professors will make no mistake. 

5. Use no proof texts. No matter how deeply you may 
appreciate or value the authority of the Bible, some- 
one else may not have your point of view. 

6. Never argue. Always be willing to discuss, but 
argue never. “God is never found at the end of an 
argument.” ; 

7. Give them time to respond. Don’t always try to run 
with the ball. The spirit of fair play demands that 
the other team carry the ball some of the time. 

8. Never laugh anything out of court. No matter how 
obvious the answer may be to you, some other per- 
son may not have quite as much light as you have. 

9. Take others where they are, not where you wish 
they were. Wishful thinking never got anyone any- 
where. 

10. Be willing to learn from young people and be thank- 
ful to God for giving you the opportunity. 


Reports from Thailand indicate that great pressure is 


. being brought against the Christians in that country to 


return to the Buddhist faith. They are being threatened 
with dire consequences; they are being visited at night 
with threats; they are being warned they will lose their 
positions unless they return to the old faith. Buddhism 
is the state religion of Thailand. Of its 14,000,000 pop- 
ulation, 10,000 are Catholics and 9,000 Protestants, the 
rest Buddhists. 
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BY 
OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 
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CHRISTIAN BUYING IN WARTIME 


Francis W. McPeex, Director of the Department of 
Social Welfare of the Federation of Churches, was 
sharing with us some of his pointers about war-time 
buying for a Christian. . . . From August 1939 to De- 
cember 1941 the cost of food to the consumer went up 
21.6 per cent and clothing at least 14 per cent. Fuel fol- 
lowed the general rise. The cost of living at present 
jumps about one per cent a month. Among the causes 
is scarcity. . . . The greatest increase in price is in 
staples: pork, rice, green vegetables, for example. 
Luxury items hold their own fairly well. . . . This means 
that low income families (80 per cent of our population) 
are already at sharp disadvantage. They buy one-fifth 
less with their limited money than they did two years 
ago and the appalling rate of medical rejections by 
armed forces and industrial plants indicates they weren’t 
buying what they needed even then... . Rationing will 
help, price control will help still more, but if prices are 
fixed too high, rationing will be an idle gesture. Poorer 
people will not be able to buy what is coming to them. 
. . . Here are some suggestions for Christian buying: 
We shall buy no more than we need and with rationed 
items never try to secure more than is fairly apportioned 
to us. .. . Our durable goods shall be given every care 
and not replaced until beyond repair. Waste of anything 
shall not be tolerated in our homes. . . . We shall give 
to private charities more than ever. .. . We shall sup- 
port every effort to finance the war through. voluntary 
purchase of government bonds and through compulsory 
savings or increased income taxation on all except the 
low income groups; but we shall fight relentlessly the 
imposition of a sales tax on the necessities of life, which 
throws an intolerable burden on the homes of poorer 
families. . . . Christian buying may become the art of 
not buying. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE! 


THIS paragraph is written under the high inspiration 
of an income tax check which has just been signed and 
mailed. On the way to mail it we suggested to a congress- 
man, “It seems to us that the government should be as 
meticulous in spending money as the average man must 
be in paying his taxes.” The congressman agreed. One 
glaring example of sheer nonsense is the proposal of 
Lowell Mellett of the Office of Government Reports for 
a $600,000 building at 14th and Pennsylvania Avenue 
to be an information center. Right across the street is 
an information center. All over America, in 119 cities 
the War Production Board has opened offices to give 
businessmen information and government contact. Every 


government department has its own information bureau.. 


And besides Mr. Mellett, there is Colonel Donovan 


operating at the White House with his Office of the Co- 
ordination of Information, and Archibald MacLeish of 
the Congressional Library, heading the Office of Facts 
and Figures. What this town needs is not more informa- 
tion and boondoggling, but efficient administration with 
the conscience for economy exemplified by Senator Byrd. 


ANOTHER DEFENSE ITEM 

THIS page is not trying to hit at the liquor interests 
every issue, but we do present another item which con- 
cerns these interests and the national defense. Many 
civilian industries, notably the automobile business, 
have been turned over to war production with the re- 
sult that many men have been thrown out of work, es- 
pecially retail distributors. We believe the liquor dis- 
tilleries should likewise be turned exclusively into the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol of which we shall 
need 275,000,000 gallons for military and industrial pur- 
poses this year. It is needed, for example, in making 
smokeless powder. No one would be thrown out of 
work, not even retail liquor dealers, for there is a five- 
year supply on hand now. 


EDITORIAL EVANGELISM 

Tue churches have a good colleague in The Washing- 
ton Post. That paper has been quoted previously on this 
page. An editorial appearing on the front page of the 
Saturday issue before Palm Sunday seems to us worth 
repeating here in outline at least. “From every official 
quarter in Washington comes evidence of war strain. 
The problems of the day are so pressing that tempers 
are short, voices are angry, and men honestly engaged 
in the same high purpose are hurling accusations at 
each other. ... From the White House, from the halls 
of Congress, from the far reaches of the country, come 
reverberations of the controversy over how many hours 
men shall work to save their country and the payment 
they shall receive for so doing. . . . It is respectfully 
suggested that all men burdened with these and other 
problems go to church tomorrow. It is possible that 
some calm man of God will retell the simple story of 
how Jesus took a scourge and drove the changers of 
money, the purveyors of oxen and sheep and doves from 
the temple and overthrew their tables. . . . These and 
all the gorgeous old lessons are a great source of strength 
in times of trial. It is a great boon to be able to sit in 
the house of God, and with the sun filtering through 
the beautiful windows and the sound of the sturdy old 
hymns resounding from the loft to reflect that Wash- 
ington found strength here; Lincoln found strength 
here; Wilson found strength here. . . . And then on 
Monday, official Washington can busy itself with chasing 
the money changers out of the temple. After all there 
are not many of them among the faithful producers.” 
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Whom the Minister Marries 


Some "Do's" and "Don'ts" Derived from Life in the Parsonage 


“Ir is a terribly serious and difficult thing, this busi- 
ness of being a preacher’s wife, isn’t it; an ‘ideal’ wife, 
I mean?” said my young friend—an attractive, unat- 
tached minister but recently installed in his first parish 
—as one day we rode together in his car to a service in 
which we both were to participate. I looked at him in 
utter amazement, for up to that moment our conversa- 
tion, although edifying, had been, nevertheless, miles 
away from the subject he had.so suddenly and startlingly 
introduced as a flash from a clear sky: Was my I. Q. 
being surreptitiously taken, I wondered; or was I facing 
without warning, or my knowing it, a veritable third 
degree? Or was it, as I half suspected on second thought, 
only the perfume of the blossom-laden air that had sud- 
denly gone to his head like wine on that lovely spring 
day, when, according to the poet, it is so easy for a 
young man’s fancy lightly to turn to thoughts of love? 

I turned and looked at my young friend. His telltale 
blush told the story: the “matrimonial bee” was even 
then vigorously “buzzing in his bonnet.” 

But why had he asked me that question? Was it because 
he wanted to dwell upon a subject of such absorbing 
interest to himself, or had he assigned this topic to me 
for further discussion because he felt I had more than 
the usual experience in parsonage life, and so was going 
to fit the subject to my taste? It must have seemed to 
him that I had either an incurable fondness for the 
clergy or was a hopeless, hapless stoic to have married 
two preachers within the compass of one short life and 
to have survived. If it were neither of the foregoing, it 
was courage and heroism in the nth degree. 

“What qualities must a woman possess in order to 
marry a minister and be happy and successful in min- 
isterial life?” ‘The ‘ideal’ pastor’s wife—what must she 
be in order to carry off honors in the parsonage?” my 
young friend continued. 

I felt he had committed to me an almost impossible 
task, for after all what did I know about the ideal pas- 
tor’s wife? The ordinary pastor’s wife is usually too much 
occupied with the “real,” to philosophize much about 
the “ideal.” And after the same manner that no one 
really knows how to train up a child in the way he 
should go but the person who has never had one; s0, it 
seems to me, no one is ever really qualified to paint the 
portrait of the “perfect” mistress of the manse but some- 
one who has never been within gunshot of a parsonage 
and in the all-wise providence of God is never likely to 
get there. 

In this little heart-to-heart talk, then, I am by no 
means holding up my own picture for admiration, nor 
am I exhibiting yours, my dear sisters of the cloth. I 
know from bitter experience that a minister’s wife is 
only human as all the rest of the world of women are— 
sharing with others the weariness of the flesh and the 
limitations of the spirit. The task I have set myself to, 
therefore, is not to expatiate on the present state of per- 
fection of ministers’ wives in general, but simply to 
enumerate a few of the simple virtues with which, pos- 


By ELEANOR WHITE RITZ, Waynesboro, Pa. 


sibly, even our own husbands expected us to be pos- 
sessed—and what an unreasonable and exacting public 
may still demand. 


Love of the Work 

Of course, it goes without saying that a minister’s wife 
should be a woman of culture and refinement. It is 
hardly necessary to discuss that point. I think we all 
agree on that. But a minister’s wife must love the work, 
too, as well as the man she marries, in order to be happy 
in a parsonage. Many women are unhappy because they 
are misplaced, and preachers’ wives are no exception to 
this rule. Square pegs in round holes are no better fit 
in a parsonage than anywhere else in life. If religious 
work bores you, or you chafe at the sacrifice ministers’ 
wives are usually called upon to make because of insuf- 
ficient salary, or unreasonable demands upon their time, 
or strength, or ability—no matter how much you may 
love the suitor-preacher I beg of you, do not marry him. 
No amount of love will make you absolutely happy if 
you are a misfit in your husband’s life. 

It seems altogether reasonable to estimate a preacher’s 
wife entirely as any other man’s wife is estimated—from 
the standpoint of her relationship to her husband and 
family. She is not a chattel in the parsonage, only to 
fetch and carry and mind the house while her husband 
goes out to his calling and his work. Even preacher- 
husbands must take care lest they bend the bow to 
breaking and stretch the worn string till it snap. There 
must be a reciprocity in the give-and-take of married 
life—even in the parsonage. If husbands ask for much, 
they must be sure to accept it with thanks and frank 
acknowledgment and the renewed expressions of en- 
dearment which cheer lonely hours and make work and 
even sacrifice sublime. Nor yet is the preacher’s wife 
her husband’s “unpaid assistant.” Naturally she will be 
interested in her husband’s work, as any other man’s 
wife should be interested in his; but that does not give 
her husband nor his congregation the right to demand 
or expect of her any more work than any other woman 
in the congregation similarly placed can do. However, 
a congregation has assuredly a right to expect as much 
service from the pastor’s wife as from any other woman 
in like circumstances, all things being equal. 


Reasonableness and a Sense of Humor 

Above all things, a minister’s wife must be possessed 
of a sweet reasonableness. Possibly it were better to 
say, one of her basic virtues must be a sanctified com- 
mon sense. The story is told of a young clergyman who 
was about to be married. Fearing his bishop would dis- 
approve of his fiancee’s apparent lack of religious zeal, 
he explained the situation thus: “My fiancee is not ex- 
tremely religious, but I think she will make a very ac- 
ceptable preacher’s wife, for she has a lot of good com- 
mon sense.” Whereupon the bishop replied, “Well, you 
think just right, young man! If she has a lot of common 
sense, she’ll do; she can get religion.” It is a rare gift 
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from heaven, too, if the minister’s wife has a saving 
sense of humor. Do not break your heart over every 
trifle or every imagined slight. A twinkle in one’s eye 
will often save one from a heartache and a merry laugh 
from the slough of despair. 

One must be a good mixer, too to carry off honors in 
the parsonage. Of course, being only human, we have 
favorites among our acquaintances; but, on peril of 
death, let no man know it. To be “all things to all men” 
but declares one’s skill and stamps one an adept in the 
art of pleasing. Nor dare we gossip! it is mean and low. 
We must not under any circumstances lend ourselves 
to it. And we must keep confidences as we would the 
crown jewels. Neither dare we be meddlers in the con- 
gregation. We may lead, if circumstance so appoints, 
but we must never boss or drive. We must be prudent, 
_ too, knowing what to say and what to leave unsaid. We 

must be amiable and cordial always and ever set the 
example of Christian charity. 


Adept Financier 

We must also be good financiers—know how to make 
ten dollars do the work of twenty-five and be able to 
wear last winter’s gown with the grace of a queen and 
last winter’s bonnet as though it were a crown. We 
must dress, too, with modesty and good taste, so that 
one’s congregation need never apologize for one’s shab- 
biness, nor yet joke about one as the community fashion 
plate. Our clothes should be so chaste and simple that 
they shall never constitute a barrier between us and the 
very poorest of the flock if some Sunday we find our- 
selves side by side with them in morning worship. 
Realizing the fierce light that always falls upon the par- 
sonage, we must make our homes models and not over- 
look the gentle—and sometimes not so gentle—art of 
careful and painstaking housekeeping. 

But truly, above all things, a minister’s wife should 
be deeply religious. Now I do not mean Pharisaic, or 
that she should be afflicted with a holier-than-thou com- 
plex, but that she should have a love for God which is 
strong and true. Holiness must be a consuming passion 
in her life, and kingdom interests a glorified obsession. 
“How can two work together unless they be agreed?” 
“Or what fellowship hath light with darkness?” If our 
husbands want to talk to us of God and our inmost ex- 
perience has afforded us no acquaintance with Him, 
what companionship can we give the man whose whole 
life centers about the sacred office? Is it too ideal to 
wonder if the really successful minister’s wife is not 
called of God as truly as is her husband? 

And we must also be great intercessors. We dare not 
fail here. We must verily wrestle at the throne of grace 
while our husbands stand in the pulpit proclaiming the 
sacred Word. 

Adelaide Procter has written a lovely little legend of 
a monk who preached so eloquently that in those who 
heard, sorrow and love and good resolve awoke. But 
ever as he preached, a poor lay brother, sitting on the 
pulpit stairs bowed his heart in earnest prayer that God 
might use the eloquence of the monk to melt the hard 
hearts of men and lead them up to heights of service 
and sacrifice. The monk, too, thanked God for his power 
of eloquence and prayed that it might be used more and 
more for God’s glory. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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THE SAVIOUR’S FACE 
By Ivy Heilman Harmon 


Sap, set and scarred—the Saviour’s face 
Looks down upon this world of curs, 

So fraught with grim uncertainties, 

So filled with terrifying powers. 


Sad—at the sinfulness of those 

Who “stoned the prophets” sent to save, 
And would not heed His loving call 
Although His life He freely gave. 


Set—yes, He set His face to go 
Unto His death for you and me; 
That face, so gentle, yet so strong 
Draws souls from sin and misery. 


Scarred—not alone by those of old 
Whose wickedness “His visage marred”; 
By selfishness, by greed and lust 

That peaceful face today is scarred. 


Then let us all with one accord 

Unto His face lift up our eyes— 
That calm and sympathetic face, 
Not hidden by the darkest skies. 


Rural Valley, Pa. 


THIS REALLY HAPPENED 


AN artist of renown was listed as the fourth and last 
entertainment number in a community concert series. 
In order to gain admittance to any of the numbers a 
ticket to the entire series had to be purchased a year in 
advance, or an occasional turn-in was made the night 
of the performance, when a last minute ticket might be 
picked up. 

Crowds had been filing in, and the doors of the concert 
hall were about to be closed when a woman stepped up 
to a middle-aged man in evening clothes who was in 
charge of the affair and the following conversation 
ensued: 

“Have any tickets been turned in, sir?” The woman’s 
voice full of hope. 

“No!” From the man with finality and continuing 
with impatient smugness, “You should have subscribed 
to the series a year ago.” 

Without hesitating a moment the woman quietly re- 
plied, “I did, sir, but I gave it to a friend who did not 
have an opportunity to procure such a ticket a year ago.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,’ which clearly conveyed the thoughts 
you fool, and then aloud and in derision, “You gave the 
best away to your friend.” 

But the woman gave answer with composure, “I like 
to give the best to my friends. What do you give to 
yours?” 

The man dropped his eyes in amazed surprise, and 
hung his head. And could he have said as he walked 
away, “How dare this woman, a stranger to me, bring 
up ghosts of Sunday school teachers of another day?” 

EASY. 
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Among Ourselves 


Who's Everybody 


“But, Mother,” moans Betty Lou, “I simply must go! 
Why, I guess just about everybody who is anybody at all 
is going! Simply everybody!” 

“T’m sorry, Betty Lou, but you are just too young for 
that sort of party. You wouldn’t come home until all 
hours; and what’s most important, I don’t know a thing 
about this young Phil Smith.” 

“Mother! I’ve told you he’s halfback on the football 
team and president of his class. Why, it’s an honor to 
have him ask me! The girls are simply green with envy.” 

“That may be, but it doesn’t tell me a thing about the 
boy himself. I don’t know what his family is like. I 
don’t know anything to show me he is the kind of chap 
with whom I want you to go to the party.” 

“Now, Mother, I call that being provincial, simply 
provincial. After all, ’m not going to the party with his 
family; I am going with him. And really, the way you 
talk anyone would think you didn’t trust me!” 

So far the argument seems to be just about tie. Neither 
mother nor Betty Lou seems to be anywhere near win- 
ning. One or the other will have to give in. In the vast 
majority of modern families it will be mother—unfor- 
tunately. She will think the thing through and decide 
that she doesn’t want Betty Lou to grow up “queer” and 
“different.” If everybody else is going, it must be all 
right for Betty Lou to go too. 

Nine chances out of ten, mother doesn’t stop to ask 
herself just who is “everybody” in Betty Lou’s estima- 
tion. If she thinks at all, she must realize that the whole 
high school cannot be going to this particular party. If 
it were a regular school affair, she would have no 
qualms about it. This is an “extra” party. For some 
reason the standards that Betty Lou says “everybody” 
holds do not seem quite right to mother. So there you 
are. Betty Lou is going to be unhappy when mother 
puts her foot down; or, what is more likely, mother is 
going to spend a good many uneasy hours. 

While mother lies awake, and worries, and hopes that 
dad is really asleep and doesn’t know what time it is 
getting to be, she will probably do a lot of thinking. She 
will be pretty much put out with the way “modern” 
youngsters behave. She wants her daughter to be nor- 
mal, but she does wish that the normal thing for her 
daughter were not so nerve-wracking for her. 

That mother is being unfair to herself does not occur 
to her. She takes it for granted that she is alone in 
wishing she could change things. “Everybody” does it, 
and what “everybody” does is the accepted thing. Now 
and then she talks to another mother who has done her 
share of worrying too. But they both come to the con- 
clusion, “There’s nothing we can do about it. It’s just 
the modern way of doing things!” 

Someone ought to start the battle cry, MOTHERS OF 
THE WORLD UNITE! Someone ought to tell them that 
eee of the younger generation is all their own 

ault. ' 

Of course, Mothers of the World is a pretty big group 
to handle effectively. In fact, the mothers of one town 
are all who are needed to change the social standards of 
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“its By Margaret A. J. Irvin 
that particular community. Many P.T.A.’s are making 
gestures in the right direction. But even that is a fairly 
big group from which to get any effective action. There 
are as many anti-social parents who refuse to co-operate 
with other parents in matters of this sort as there are 
anti-social children who like to break rules. 

I don’t know whether any group of mothers in a con- 
gregation have ever formally banded together to encour- 
age their children in some sort of recreation and forbid 
others, but it sounds like a good idea to me. I do know 
that mothers whose children make their friends among 
the young people they meet at church and Sunday 
school spend far fewer hours worrying than the mothers 
whose youngsters make their friends among people of 
entirely different backgrounds. 

Of course, Betty Lou’s mother wants her daughter to 
do what “everybody” does. But she can save herself a 
lot of headaches by starting early to have her child make 
friends in her own congregation. The parents will know 
each other. They will have similar standards of conduct. 
She can talk things over with the other mothers. And if 
they must rule out one sort of party, they can suggest 
another. She can allow Betty Lou plenty of freedom to 
do as “everybody” does because she knows “every- 
body’s” background and training. 

Many homes fail to realize that the church can simplify 
the problems of the home tremendously. The church 
needs the home, but the home needs the church more. 


Bayless Bloodhounds 


Mr. Witi1am Horton lives in the state of New York. 
His job is training bloodhounds for the State Police, and 
his pups are getting quite a reputation. They seem to 
“set their man” almost as infallibly as the Northwest 
Royal Mounted. : 

An interesting feature of their training is that they 
are trained never to bay when they are on the scent. 
Swiftly, silently, and surely they guide the police to the 
hiding criminal. They may miss a lot of the fun by not 
giving tongue in the manner of their kind, but they 
accomplish their errand of justice much more surely. 

It isn’t only hounds that like to express themselves 
when they feel they are on the right track. Human 
beings are very much inclined to do the same thing. As 
soon as their imaginations are captured by an idea, they 
want to tell the world about it. We pick up slogans and 
shout them to the sky. It sometimes seems as though we 
thought by our “much speaking”) to make them real. 

We are using the phrases, “winning the peace” and 
“building a new world,” over and over. Sometimes I 
wonder whether our noise shows that we are on the 
right track or whether we are baying to the moon. 

That is certainly what we are doing, if we are thinking 
of those phrases in terms of the future rather than the 
present. We are not going to build a new world after 
the war. We must be building it right now if it is to 
assume visible form in our lifetime. We must be build- 
ing peaceful attitudes of heart and mind now. 

The kingdom of God still grows from the inside out. 
We must not be confused by our own noise. 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife . . 
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An Afternoon at Home 


Mrs. Lathrop Does a Bit of Reading 


“Mercy, woman,” said my husband, “don’t look at me 
like that! You look mad enough to scalp someone!” 

“Well, Iam! I’ve just read this story that Mrs. Gerber 
was so sure I’d like. And I don’t like it at all!” 

“What story is this?” 

“A story by Philip Wylie in one of the women’s maga- 
zines. It is a couple of months old, but she kept for- 
getting to give it to me.” 

“A story by Philip Wylie ought to be interesting. I 
like his stories about fishing off the Florida coast. They 
are good to pick up when you want something that will 
hold your attention without taxing your brain.” 

“T wish he would stick to the kind of poor fish he 
knows, then, and leave ministers’ families alone.” 

“The shoe must pinch a little or you wouldn’t be so 
cross about it.” 

“Perhaps that’s what does make me especially cross. 
There were certain similarities between the family in 
the story and our own. I tell you what it made me think 
of. It was like walking into a room where the furniture 
is familiar but the air is very, very bad.” 

“You’d better tell me what was‘so terrible about it. 
I can’t sympathize until I know what it is all about.” 

“Well, it seems this minister was dying to move to 
another parish. The reason for his being so anxious to 
move wasn’t made clear, except that he wanted a wider 
audience and a larger salary. The younger members of 
the family, with the exception of the small boy, were 
almost frank about it, but the way the minister and his 
wife tried to hide their feelings and keep up a pious 
front about it was perfectly revolting. And at the same 
time they all but groveled before a visiting committee 
from a larger parish.” 

“Don’t you think a larger salary and a wider audience 
are adequate reasons for leaving a parish?” 

“The wider audience is, if you have something to say. 
And of course, if the larger congregation is sincerely 
trying to do the right thing, they will naturally give 
their pastor a larger salary. But the church isn’t like 
some secular business where you ‘move up the ladder.’ 
Anyhow, you’re just trying to get me off the track. You 
know I got these ideas from you. But this minister in 
the story hadn’t anything to say to the wider audience 
when he got the chance, it seems to me. For when he 
had a chance to preach a trial sermon, what did he 
preach about but his own family!” 

“Tl have to admit that is pretty bad. And the dis- 
heartening thing is that you do meet with a lot of that 
very sort of thing. You mustn’t get too angry with poor 
Mr. Wylie. He has just known the wrong sort of min- 
isters.” 

“But I know so many of the other sort. People whose 
lives almost duplicate those of the people in the story, 
but who are ‘free in spirit.’ I just wanted to open the 
windows for the poor souls who were so cramped by 
their surroundings, their poverty, and their worry about 
public opinion.” 

“Then I take it that you think living in a minister’s 
family isn’t such a bad life as some people think?” 


“T think it is a far more satisfying life than the ex- 
istence of the people who are always feeling sorry for 
ministers’ families. That does get me down sometimes. 
And so does the idea that a minister’s wife is a sort of 
assistant pastor. But I don’t let either of them bother 
me. I haven’t time to be annoyed by things like that. 
There are too many interesting things to think about.” 

“Yes, between the church activities and the antics of 
our children, there is a good deal going on.” 

“The bird club seems to be still going strong. Did you 
hear Mark fall downstairs before dawn this morning?” 

“Did I hear him? Who could have helped it? And 
Joan’s stage whisper, that if he wouldn’t let her be in 
the club, he needn’t wake her up every morning.” 

“Tt’s time I wake up and get at my dinner! I know 
ministers don’t have anything to do but preach on Sun- 
day, but I have work to do.” I fled before he could reply. 

The kitchen clock said only half past two—not as late 
as I had expected. I’d have time to make a sponge cake 
before it was time to put in my meat. As I started to 
beat the eggs, I heard my husband close the front door. 
It seems strange not to hear the sound of the car start- 
ing, but he is walking as much as possible these days. 
li gives him a better appetite, too, and puts the cook on 
her mettle. Perhaps I'll be sorry before the summer is 
over that I did not encourage Mark to start his victory 
garden. Somehow I felt the only victory in that garden 
would be one for the weeds. 

I was taking the cake from the oven when Joan 
dashed in the back door. Her feet clumped heavily on 
the floor, the door banged, and a draft of cool air blew 
sharply over the pan in my hands. Angry words rose to 
my lips, but Joan was ahead of me. 

“Oh, Mother, I’m sorry; I hope I haven’t made your 
cake fall, but Miss Minnie is coming here!” 

“Joan Lathrop, get yourself under control. I thought 
you were on the way to a fire. If Miss Minnie is coming, 
I'll be glad to see her.” 

“But Mark and I both left things all over the front hall 
at lunch time and I never thought of it until I saw Miss 
Minnie coming.” 

“I picked them up long ago. But I’m glad you did 
think about them even if it was a little late. Now go in 
pleasantly and open the door for Miss Minnie.” 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


TuHIs woman laughs at her 


best friends. 

She doesn’t care whom she 
offends. 

eats that does others 
harm 


Does not increase a lady’s NAUGHTY NORA 


charm. 
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Sacre Sabie 


So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in 
corruption; it is raised in incorruption: it is sown in 
dishonor; it is raised in glory. 


I Corinthians 15: 42, 43 


“In every trembling bud and bloom that cleaves the 
earth, a flaming sword, I see Thee come from out the 
tomb, Thou risen Lord.” Marvelous transformation, 
from seed to flower! Like “a flaming sword,” the tiny 
blade fights its victorious way into light and liberty. 
Even so He burst the shroud and opened the tomb when 
the Lord of life rose triumphant. Even so shall all who 
in Him have life eternal arise from corruption and dis- 
honor into incorruption and glory. 


+ + + 


Wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me out 
of the body of this deathP I thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Romans 7: 24, 25 


Domittan killing flies, and Nero playing the fiddle “‘to 
busy themselves some way or other,” are pictures of the 
purposeless who fritter away their time while the king- 
dom of their lives disintegrates. Who can save them 
from their debasement and imprisonment of soul? The 
high-minded apostle, suffering for righteousness’ sake 
and chained in body but still soaring in spirit, gives the 
answer to all seekers after salvation: “I thank God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord”’! 


+ + + 


He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life; but 


he that believeth not the Son shall not see life. 
John 3: 36 


“Lire, if properly viewed in any aspect, is great, but 
mainly great when viewed in its relation to the world to 
come,” is Albert Barnes’ statement of the believer in 
immortality. Detached from the hereafter, the experi- 
ences of this life, even its greatest achievements, have 
meaning only as related to temporary welfare and hap- 
piness. The greatest of all teachers tells us that the 
chief concern here as well as the supreme good in store 
is “life eternal.” Men may labor and struggle, suffer and 
even die, for the highest human weal and yet fail utterly 
because their efforts and sacrifices are unrelated to goals 
beyond their “threescore years and ten.” The eternal 
life spoken of by the Master is not only a continuance 
of life, but a super-relation to the Life of God Himself. 


+ + + 
Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give 
him shall become in him a well of water springing up 
into eternal life. John 4: 14 


Dr. Rosert SoutuH likens one’s dominating desire or 
ambition to a perennial spring which turns the wheels 
of the mind’s thought and effort. At Jacob’s well, Jesus 
referred to its never-failing spring as signifying an un- 
ceasing supply of grace that flows from heaven to satisfy 
all thirsty souls. Mightier than human desire and effort 
this spiritual stream wells up continually with soul- 
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ep Worker 


reviving power in the hearts of all who receive by faith 
the eternal life which is sourced in the Son of God. 


+ + + 


I am the door; by me if any man enter in, he shall 
be saved, and shall go in and go out, and shall find 
pasture. Luke 10:9 


In the novel, “Pied Piper,” Nevil Shute tells the story 
cf an elderly Englishman who gathered up a group of 
refugee children of various nationalities and brought 
them over to England. The good man opened the door 
of a new world to these orphaned sufferers. He was 
their “door,” for it was only through faith in him that a 
Gestapo officer permitted their removal from France. 
Another, in generations preceding, had called Himself 
“the Door,” and likened the helpless He befriended and 
cared for to His “‘sheep.” All men, like sheep, need the 
Shepherd’s care. 


- + + 


The good shepherd layeth down his life for the 


sheep. John 10: 11 


A THRILLING thing it was when on March 27, 1941, 
patriotic peasants of Yugoslavia raised their voices in 
protest against submission to foreign domination through 
a Quisling government, and started a movement that has 
spread to tens of thousands of defiant Serbians, Sloven- 
ians and Croatians. They were willing to lay down their 
lives unhesitatingly to defend their native land and to 
help the freedom-loving Greeks. With epic heroism and 
grim determination they dedicated their all, and in 
Christian optimism are quoted as saying, “Ultimately 
God and His right will prevail.” Said One preceding, in 
Palestine: “He that is a hireling—beholdeth the wolf 
coming, and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth”; but as to His 
own faithfulness He assures all whom He would save: 
“The good shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep.” 


Bey ee 

And when he cometh home, he calleth together his 

friends and his neighbors, saying unto them, Rejoice 
with me, for I have found my sheep which was lost. 


Luke 15: 6 


SacriFice has its reward. The shepherd was footsore 
and weary; but he carried the sheep on his shoulders. 
The lost had been found, and was now brought home. 
Great is the rejoicing when wanderers are found and 
reclaimed, when lost souls are saved! 


“Praise my soul, the God that sought thee, 
Wretched wanderer, far astray; 

Found thee lost, and kindly brought thee 
From the paths of death away.”—Francis S. Key 


POST-EASTER COLLECT 


Gop, Who by the humiliation of Thy Son didst raise 
up the fallen world: Grant unto Thy faithful ones per- 
petual gladness, and those whom Thou hast delivered 
from the danger of everlasting death, do Thou make 
partakers of eternal joys; through Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord. Amen. 
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"The Life” 


Pavut Ricuter said: “The Omnipotent has sown His 
name on the heavens in glittering stars, but upon earth 
He planteth His name by tender flowers.” God does not 
need enterprising skywriters to advertise His name by 
airplane smoke. “The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth His handiwork,” as in “glit- 
tering stars” His name is written for inhabitants of all 
planets to behold. But the Creator’s name is better 
known to earth’s citizens when revealed in gorgeous 
gardens and traced by nature in letters of life. Man 
more frequently looks downward than upward, and the 
little things that live about him engage his attention 
more than do the greater inanimate things afar off. 

The mystery of life has baffled the keenest scientist 
and the wisest philosopher in their searches for truth. 
The presence of life, however, is revealed in the myriad 
forms behind which it hides and through which it seeks 
expression. Each visible form is conditioned by the 
active principle within it. Flesh differs from inert mat- 
ter in that the former expresses the life that gathers up 
dead particles and shapes them into organic union. The 
organizing life (zoa) we think of as residing in and act- 
ing through cellular and molecular groupings. Flesh 
(sarx) is organized into unified body (soma), be it that 
of an oyster, a fish, fowl or whatever animal. The activ- 
ities of all the parts and organs of each separate body 
are controlled and harmonized by one dominating prin- 
ciple (bios). This latter is controlled, in turn, by an in- 
dividual entity called soul (psyche). The insect-eating 
plant or the man-eating tree may not have the same 
kind of “soul” as does the ant or the monkey, but each 
body has its own distinctive entity and characteristics. 
In man we call it “mind.” The mental activities of a 
man are of a higher order than those of an elephant, but 
we cannot deny intelligence to the latter, or even to a 
bee. What is “instinct” and what is “intelligence” are 
not an issue when we consider both as soul-expressions. 
Presiding over the mind of man is the spirit (pnewma), 
which is the essence of personality. Whether the term 
“spirit” should be applied to creatures of lower order is 
a question. 

We refer to these distinctions at the post-Easter sea- 
son because we face life anew in its manifold expres- 
sions and tremendous significance. Etymologically, as 
we have seen, the term “zoological” refers to life in 
cellular activity, especially in flesh; “biological” refers 
to life in its inner essence as related to organized body; 
“psychological” to psychic or mental life and processes 
of the mind; and “pneumatological” or “spiritual” to life 
in relation to the spirit. But all deal with life in one way 
or another. It is in the highest, the spirit, that personal 
contact is made with deity. When “God breathed into” 
the first man “the breath of life,” he “became a living 
spirit” (Genesis 2: 7). The animal, man, became pos- 
sessed not only of the principle of life, but also of mind, 
with trinitarian faculties and processes, and of spirit. 
Not only in this “living spirit” but also in the power of 
choice that constituted him a free moral agent, was man 
created “in the image of God.” As both a spiritual and 
a moral being he was created to be godlike. Sin cut the 
link that bound him to God. To regain the “holy” as 
well as the “spiritual” life, the Holy Spirit was essential. 

The God-man, coming in both the body and the Spirit, 
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made possible regeneration and reinstatement in holi- 
ness. Resurrection of the body came through His over- 
coming death to the body. Immortality of the soul was 
assured through His victory over the decadent powers 
of the will and His living evidence of continued ex- 
istence. Eternal life of the spirit was made possible 
through His triumph over the destroying forces of sin. 
Eternal life is the grand climax. It is more than mere 
continuance of life in a resurrected and transformed 
body. It is more than immortality. It is life more 
abundant, with a new, celestial body, in a new, heavenly 
environment, in eternal fellowship with high spirits and 
with God. This higher life is called everlasting, not be- 
cause it is ageless (from aeon to aeons), but because it 
is beyond the ravages of death, physical, mental, or spir- 
itual, and is in happy relation with the Eternal One 
Himself. A ragged outcast in the slums may exist, but 
to live abundantly he must change his environment and 
his way of life. Jesus Christ, the Son of God, reveals 
that He is “the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 

“The life” is St. John’s designation when he says: “He 
that hath the Son hath the life; he that hath not the Son 
of God hath not the life” (I John 5: 12). Eternal life 
is not an attainment; it is a gift of God through grace. 
It is a direct outflow from the very Being of Him Who 
created all things. Jesus arose from the dead not be- 
cause of any special effort, but because His very nature 
as the Son of God was life, and death could not hold 
Him. “And,” He said, “because I live ye shall live also.” 

Of Jesus, St. John averred: “In him was life; and the 
life was the light of men” (John 1: 4). Again, he went 
further and said that He “is the true God, and eternal 
life” (I John 5: 20). As very God, He is Himself “eter- 
nal life.” To gain Jesus Christ is to receive the life that 
is in Him. And this appropriation of Christ and His life 
is simply by faith. The wire may be charged heavily 
with electricity, but the street car will not move until 
the trolley reaches up and grasps the power. Faith is 
the connecting arm that lays hold of God’s life and 
eenrgy. But faith has also a force that is its own. 


Misericordias Domini 


Tue designation of the second Sunday after Easter is 
Misericordias Domini, referring to the “mercy of the 
Lord”: ‘‘the earth is full of the goodness of the Lord,” 
or expressions of His mercy and love. To show His com- 
passion, the Son of God came down to the human level. 
In the Collect for the Day, we witness to our faith in 
that goodness and mercy of Him “Who, by the humilia- 
tion” of His Son, raised up the fallen world, delivering 
the “faithful from the danger of everlasting death” and 
making them “partakers of eternal joys.” 

The mercy of the Lord is pictured in His relation as 
“the Shepherd and Bishop of souls” Who cares for the 
needs of His “sheep,” defends them from all enemies, 
and risks His life for the wandering and lost ones. The 
climax of His mercy and goodness is revealed when He 
says: “I came that they may have life, and may have it 
abundantly” (John 10: 2-10). 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


Tuts is a busy world, we all admit, and some of the 
demands on our time, attention, and resources we could 
well spare. A recent recital of the objectives of a “Don’t 
Worry Club” sounded inviting—especially after we were 
privileged to set our neighbor straight on the meaning 
of Jesus’ words: “Take no thought for the morrow, for 
the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself.” 

Our neighbor identified this portion of our Lord’s 
“Sermon on the Mount” as authority for what might be 
called the doctrines of fatalism. Said he: “The proper 
philosophy is that which teaches the helplessness of an 
individual: he is the creature of circumstances. He is 
born by no self-determination, and his death cannot be 
dated. His ambitions are rarely within the scope of what 
is attainable. His inheritances by way of race, nationality, 
and religion dominate his attachments and limit his op- 
portunities. Jesus was quite right when He exhorted 
His disciples not to think about the future.” 

It was a very depressing revelation of one person’s 
mood, and its principles were enough in accord with the 
average human’s experiences to seem worthy of accept- 
ance. Yet we knew it was not the kind of thinking 
which Jesus prescribed for His followers. We read again 
the sixth chapter of St. Matthew. 

First of all, we sought the significance of the Greek 
word translated in ‘our Authorized Version (King 
James) “take no thought” and found that it implied, 
“Do not be divided in your mind.” You will profit in 
this instance by reading the Revised translation which 
is “Be not therefore anxious for the morrow.” Moffatt’s 
wording is “So never be troubled about tomorrow.” 

But the real key to the exhortation is in the twenty- 
fourth verse of the sixth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel. There one reads: “No man can serve two masters. 
... He cannot serve God and mammon.” One properly 
makes plans for the tomorrows, but always dominating 
his programs is his supreme loyalty. Jesus was the 
example even here in His submission—‘‘Nevertheless, 
not what I will, but what Thou wilt.” 


THE FACTS NEEDED 

Tue church appreciates the statements found in the 
secular press that are related to the work of the churches 
in the sphere of religion. One has reasons for assuming 
that few of the editors of worth-while journals are op- 
posed to Christianity: doubtless an inquiry addressed to 
them as individuals would reveal the great majority of 
them as positive in accepting the great doctrines of re- 
vealed religion and happy when an occasion permits 
them to write courageously and positively with refer- 
ence to spiritual principles. We have come to expect 
editorial comments at Christmas and Easter, if not 
oftener. 

But secular editors should know the facts about these 
great festivals of the Christian Church and not be misled 
into giving them pagan origins. For example, the fol- 
lowing is the opening portion of the first editorial in a 
highly esteemed New York daily for Easter, April 5: 


“THE SEASON OF FaItTH 
“The Christian Easter, the Jewish Passover, are the spir- 
itual expressions of an old pagan joy. The natural, healthy 
human being, open-eyed child, youth in first love, man at 


his work, elderly person remembering, can’t help a little 
happiness when the frost lets go. Or when the rains come, 
and go, and things sprout. It is an inheritance from the time 
when we all lived mostly out-of-doors. But it arrives, even 
in great cities. Some readings among the poets suggest that 
it may come in a single swift moment of almost painful 
ecstasy. The great religions take the ecstasy, or the simple, 
slow pulse of a seemingly unmotivated happiness, and make 
their mystic and beautiful symbols. The season of restless- 
ness, of relaxed tensions, becomes the season of faith.” 


One objection to the writer’s assertions is their un- 
truthfulness. (No other is called for.) The date of 
Easter is directly connected with the date of the Jewish 
celebration of the Passover. The place of that great fes- 
tival in the Hebrew year had no obligation to “spiritual 
expressions of an old pagan joy.” Since the crucifixion 
of Christ and His resurrection were timed by the Pass- 
over, their recognition by the Christians was aimed to 
occur at a corresponding time in the year, namely, the 
fourteenth day of Nisan, the spring month. But when 
the significance of the day of the week, Sunday, was 
given precedence over the day of the month, the desig- 
nation of the first Sunday after the first full moon fol- 
lowing the vernal (spring) equinox slowly but finally 
received general acceptance. The Easter controversies 
really arose in determining whether the crucifixion or 
the resurrection should date the celebration of our 
Lord’s victory over death, i.e., Sunday or a fixed time in 
the month and a changing day of the week. 

The Jewish Passover’s dating at the middle of their 
spring month was no doubt based on the approximate 
time of year in which the miracle occurred in Egypt. 
Certainly the sap rising in the trees (and apparently 
elsewhere), or the mating of robins, or the young man’s 
thoughts about love are not at all related to the choice 
of Nisan 14 by the Hebrews for this service. 

We deem the defenders of theory of evolution hard- 
pressed for arguments when they make. comments 
similar to the one above quoted. They could as logically 
claim the celebration of America’s Declaration of In- 
dependence occurs on July 4 because the farmers felt 
independent by virtue of good crops of wheat and cotton. 
Simultaneous occurrences need not be related to each 
other as cause and effect. 


YOUTH’S CAPACITY OF MIND AND HEART 

Tue truth is that the opportunity to read the recently 
published book, A Boy’s Verses, by Jacob Z. Schmucker, 
focused our curiosity on the possibilities of the mind 
and soul of a child. We confess to having the habit of 
listening whenever possible to the radio half hour oc- 
cupied by the Quiz Kids. Some/of young Schmucker’s 
poems reveal not only rhythm and an astonishingly 
large vocabulary but also ideas of such maturity as is 
not common among an average company of “grownups.” 
That a boy under fifteen should show such keenness is 
ample grounds for astonishment. 

Then we were reminded of the smart sayings of chil- 
dren whose mothers (and grandmothers) are wont to 
testify to what Johnny or Mary has said and done that 
exhibits to a convincing degree the possession of extraor- 
dinary powers of memory, imagination, and reason- 
ing. One is inclined to the conclusion that there are as 
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many smart children as.there are stupid parents. We 
mean by this comment that ability to enter the “Quiz 
Kid” class requires the kind of home life that not only 
encourages the pursuit of knowledge, but also knows 
how to make it available to the youngster. 

But what we are most eager to convey to THE Lu- 
THERAN’S readers are recent conclusions about the obli- 
gations to a child that automatically come to the elders 
(parents, teachers, and sponsors) in a family. Someone 
has described the mind of a baby as so much blank space 
on which experience writes day by day. The definition 
is as inadequate as would be the assertion that his ever- 
moving hands could be replaced by mechanical dupli- 
cates. It is the intelligence of an awakening, searching 
mind, the classifications of a spirit competent to employ 
distinctions between right and wrong functionings 
that arouse the admiration of parents and friends. 


“A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE” 

In bringing to its readers in last week’s issue the re- 
port by Prof. O. Frederick Nolde of the meeting at 
Delaware, Ohio, to study Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace, THE LUTHERAN gave thereby evidence of its re- 
gard for the value of public opinion; that is, public 
opinion which has developed through contacts with facts 
and true principles. Such contacts consist in part of 
experiences and in part of the conclusions reached 
through open discussion begun usually among com- 
petent leaders, but finally given soundness by gaining 
responses from all classes of the people concerned. Here 
again one must give representation to two classes— 
those that are moved by one or more forms of partisan- 
ship and also those that try to approach the problems 
involved with a minimum of favoritism or hate. 

While public opinion in the United States has not 
shown itself to be infallible, it can claim the right to 
confidence where time has been given for the distribu- 
tion and consideration of experience. Patrick Henry was 
quite right when on this subject he declared that the 
only basis he could trust for judgment about the future 
was the past. Any group that undertakes to advise the 
people of the world as to the bases of a just and durable 
peace must not propose forms of relations among nations 
that ignore their behavior in past connections. The 
treatment meted out to Woodrow Wilson by his asso- 
ciates at Versailles in 1919 will justly be the warning 
against overestimating popular applause and hero wor- 
ship. It will be entirely in order for the Americas’ rep- 
resentatives to recall the lack of co-operation which 
became more and more painfully evident when the 
League of Nations’ principles were defied by Mussolini, 
when the Pact of Paris was nullified by inaction against 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria, and when the Wash- 
‘ington government was duped into neglect of prepared- 
ness by lip service to promised general disarmament. 

Experience seems to prove that the sort of altruism 
which America exhibited at the end of its first adven- 
ture in a large scale foreign war was not appreciated. 
Unless some new factor in international relations can be 
found at the coming peace conferences, guarantees of 
good behavior will be in order. 

But experiences are only evidence of motives and 
energies. The ultimate sources of authority are iden- 
tified by principles which are given such support as en- 
ables them to prevail when opposed by a different “way 
of life.” This distinction is worth illustrations. Therein 
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lies the difference between submission and control. By 
it we mean that Marxian communism was the creed of 
small groups of discredited radicals for half a century, 
until Lenin gave it power by the armed peasantry of 
Russia. Fascism would be somebody’s theory in a book 
until organization and castor oil implemented it in Italy. 
The Declaration of Independence was a correct expres- 
sion of grounds for separation from the English govern- 
ment in 1776, but it was the Continental Army that 
cleared the ground for the nation that chose the consti- 
tution of 1787 to insure civic rights to its citizens. 

This relationship between principles and power is 
often ignored. Among common average people, some 
folk are grouped as idealists whose vision of what ought 
to be is correct but whose capacity for discerning and 
applying the means of realization is inadequate to cope 
with forces of evil. Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane 
told Peter He could call legions of angels to his defense 
by attack. Such was not His mission. 


More Instruction Needed 

We are constrained to seek more instruction relative 
to some of the “Guiding Principles” adopted at Delaware 
and presented by Dr. Nolde for consideration. It should 
be remembered that what we are asked to study is not 
a foreign mission policy, not the obligation to inform all 
men about the revelation of salvation in Christ, but “The 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace” at the terminus of 
the world-engulfing war. 

It could be said with justice that no consideration of 
peace-table negotiations should overlook the fact that 
the American government has announced the objectives 
of this war. What the President has aptly titled the four 
freedoms or their equivalent in slightly expanded form, 
the six or eight articles known as the Atlantic agree- 
ment, are specific objectives. The more general state- 
ment declares that we have entered into military de- 
fense of the principles of democracy. We plan to defeat 
the type of totalitarianism proposed by the Hitler prin- 
ciples of National Socialism. We are at war to thwart 
Japan’s effort to gain world control by force. 

Certainly the 375 men and women in the Delaware 
conference are familiar with these objectives. But there 
is no evidence of their attitude toward them in the thir- 
teen articles adopted, each beginning “We believe.” 

For example, the assertion in Article I: “We believe 
that moral law, no less than physical law, undergirds our 
world,” etc. It is important to remember that in the 
physical world a law is a declaration derived from the 
study of the phenomena of cause and effect in a material 
world. The law of gravity is accepted because experi- 
ence proves that an object will fall to the ground at a 
certain rate of speed unless retarded or held by a coun- 
teracting force. The “moral world” in which phenomena 
are affected by the decisions of human will power does 
not have the same reliable relation between cause and 
effect. There are means to encourage good by profits of 
peace extension and authority. Also there are measures 
that can be taken to discourage evil conduct. Loss of 
ill-gotten gains, punishment of lawbreakers, and re- 
course to war have commonly been cited as the ways of 
implementing moral laws. But because, as has already 
been stated, the factor of choice enters into the moral 
sphere, our “moral order” is a product of compromises 
and not undergirded in the same manner as is the phys- 
ical universe. 
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The Kingdom of God 


Parables Recorded by the Evangelists Indicate Its Nature 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
John 7: 46. The Sunday School Lesson for April 26 


For the third and fourth Sundays 
after Easter the selections from the 
Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke which senior Sunday schools 
will study deal with parables of our 
Lord belonging in discourses which He 
spoke while in Galilee. Because of the 
place where these teachings were 
uttered, the general title, “Parables by 
the Sea,” is used for'them. But for 
readers of THE LUTHERAN a heading 
that deals with their subject matter is 
more logical. Jesus by them revealed 
to His hearers the nature of the King- 
dom of God. It will be remembered 
that the first declaration which was 
made to the people after He had been 
baptized by John was to the effect, 
“The kingdom of God is at hand.” With 
the nature of this kingdom mention of 
His teaching is concerned. 


Mystical in Origin 

The parable which is quoted from 
St. Mark’s record and which is a “fol- 
low-up” of the parable of the sower 
recorded in all the Gospels, indicates 
the mystical nature of the kingdom of 
God. We divide things earthly into two 
divisions: those in which the factor of 
life figures and those which are without 
that factor. Science in the very remote 
past distinguished the first as organic 
and the second as inorganic. A char- 
acteristic which is universal to the first 
of these is the method of transmission; 
life begets life. While it is possible to 
put together substances in such a way 
as to imitate very closely that which is 
alive and is formed by biological forces, 
the function whereby generation occurs 
cannot be duplicated in laboratory or 
factory. 

Every effort to understand the king- 
dom of God must begin with a recogni- 
tion of a quality which for lack of a 
better word can be called livingness. 
Jesus mentioned this when He declared, 
without the use of parables, the neces- 
sity of regeneration. “Ye must be born 
again of water and of the spirit,” He 
said to Nicodemus. In the parables 
where He uses the illustration of the 
sower and of the seed, He is emphasiz- 
ing this same factor of life. He means 
to emphasize what everyone who deals 
with sowing and with seed knows to be 
the fact—that however elaborate may 
be the processes of preparation, no 
harvest of grain or fruit can be ex- 
pected except as seed has been sown; 
that is, except as the law, “only life 
begets life’ has been observed. Here 


once more is the divine emphasis upon 
something which is deeper and which 
is different from abstract principles and 
acts of conduct. 


Worthy and Unworthy Mingled 

One of the baffling situations with 
reference’ to the kingdom of God is 
man’s inability to establish such a com- 
munity of believers as is free from un- 
worthy elements. One turns with hope- 
fulness to the teachings of Jesus where 
He did not employ a parable but stated 
that it was the mission of the Son of 
man to seek and to save that which is 
lost. “They that be whole need not the 
physician,” He declared, “but they that 
are sick.” Always there has been an 
ambition to establish a perfect com- 
munity of people. There was in the 
background of the philosophy of Tol- 
stoy, the Russian writer, the notion that 
if human nature could be purged of all 
of its dross;—if the human being could 
be so closely related to God that he 
could have his impulses and actions in 
accordance with God’s will, no laws 
and no enforcing agents of laws would 
be necessary. From that point of view 
arose what has been called the Tol- 
stoyan form of anarchism. The fallacy 
in the proposition lies in the fact that 
it is impossible to assemble groups of 
human beings in such a way as to pro- 
tect them from the intrusion of those 
who seek to have the blessings of God 
but lack faith in Christ; who are insin- 
cere in the outward expressions of their 
convictions; or who “fall from grace,” 
failing to avoid the degeneration that 
comes from willing or unwilling con- 
tacts with what is evil. 


Kingdom and Church 

The inability to identify the perfect 
and set them apart from the imperfect 
has produced long discussions as to the 
identification of the kingdom of God 
and the holy Christian Church. Obvi- 
ously no one has the wisdom to sep- 
arate the worthy from the unworthy. 
We know by experience that people 
who have been credited with faith and 
who confess Christ before men and 
thus comply with the external require- 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
April 20-26 ¢ 

M. How the Kingdom Grows. Mark 4: 26-32. 
T. Finding Hidden Treasure. Matt. 13: 44-46. 
W. The Separation of Men. Matt. 13: 47-50. 
Th. A Pointed Parable. II Samuel 12: 1-7a. 

F. The Method of the Parable. Mark 4: 9-13. 
Sat. One Parable Explained. Mark 4: 14-20. 

S. Parables and Commandments. Psalm 78: 1-8. 
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ments of citizenship in the kingdom of 
God seem not to be doers of the Word, 
but hearers only. The distinction be- 
tween the visible and the invisible 
church is in reality a recognition of the 
fact that the citizens of the kingdom of 
God and the members of the Christian 
Church are not co-extensive in num- 
ber and in quality. However, the very 
fact that the human judgment is not 
keen enough to make this distinction 
doubtless accounts for the command of 
our Lord that worthy and unworthy 
shall be left together until He in His 
wisdom enters into judgment with all. 

If there is mystery as to the con- 
stituency of the kingdom of God, none 
exists as to the position of this, God’s 
ultimate created relationship with Him. 
Matthew’s thirteenth chapter contains 
a series of comparisons in which the 
kingdom of heaven is given a rating by 
comparisons with other desires and ob- 
jectives that are characteristics of hu- 
man endeavor; its value is expressed in 
terms of a treasure hidden in a field or 
a merchant seeking goodly pearls. The 
one who has the opportunity to possess, 
if he be wise in his conclusions, will let 
nothing in the world stand between 
him and possession of citizenship in this 
kingdom of God. 

Matthew also indicates that not 
everyone has, the qualifications for 
membership among the heirs of salva- 
tion. He uses the illustration of the 
fisherman who casts a net into the sea 
and brings to shore all that is caught, 
but only those that are good are gath- 
ered and preserved. More clearly this 
distinction is stated by our Lord when 
He says, “Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


Final Judgment 

It is not difficult to overestimate the 
mercy which the Gospels reveal as 
characteristic of the will of God. There 
is the opportunity to believe, and with 
the call goes that grace of God which 
is provided in order that regeneration 
and sanctification can develop despite 
man’s inherent wickedness and un- 
readiness for repentance. God will 
strive until seventy times seven, to 
quote Jesus’ response to Peter’s ques- 
tion. But there is a limit to His patience. 
Roughly speaking, the limitation is the 
length of days/in the body. Into the 
mysteries of divine judgment we can- 
not penetrate. We do, however, have 
unquestioned authority to limit those 
who are saved to such as believe. They 
who do not make use of the divine pro- 
visions for salvation deprive them- 
selves of the blessed inheritance and 
submit themselves to the continued 
domination of Satan, sin, and death. 
The New Testament describes this as a 
furnace of fire into which shall be cast 
the wicked from among the righteous. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Why Have We 
Lutheran Colleges? 


Psalm 78: 1-7 


Rudolph G. Schulz, D.D., president of Car- 
thage College, cheerfully submitted to an 
interview on the topic. President Schulz is 
a Luther League enthusiast, a former young 
people’s secretary of the Ohio Synod. 


1. What is the historical answer? 


AutTHoUGH the necessity of adequately 
preparing men for the ministry had 
much to do with the establishment of 
church colleges in America, perhaps 
the best answer to be given to the 
question, “Why do we have church col- 
leges?” is the missionary imperative, 
“Go ye into all the world.” Many rea- 
sons might be given for the tragic sit- 
uation in which the world finds itself 
today, but one is the breakdown of 
Christian influence in the field of higher 
education. We dare not neglect such an 
important area as that in which our 
doctors, dentists, scientists, teachers, 
jurists, and others are being trained. 


2. What is the special contribution of 
the church college to the church? 


Obviously the church college has 
always made a special contribution to 
the church by preparing men for the 
ministry, and men and women for mis- 
sionary service. But our pride in this 
rich contribution should not deprive us 
of beholding the great challenge of 
preparing church-minded men and 
women for all professions. 


3. Since the development of the pro- 
gram for student care in non-Lu- 
theran schools by the Board of Edu- 
cation, is there still need for our col- 
leges? 


We are glad for every effort which 
the Board of Education makes in min- 
istering to Lutheran students in non- 
Lutheran schools. Indeed, we of the 
church college take pride in this phase 
of the Board’s work since in many, 
many instances the most active student 
leadership in these centers consists of 
graduates of church colleges who are 
doing graduate work in the university. 

The program can, however, under no 
circumstances relieve the church of 
either her obligations or her oppor- 
tunities in the church college. At its 
very best, religion on the campus of a 
state school is likely to be more or less 
anonymous. “Anonymous religion 
drifts but does not direct.” Those who 
have really felt the pulse-beat of the 
church college know that it is deeply 


concerned not with a religion which 
drifts, but one which directs. 

Then, too, it must not be overlooked 
that we Lutherans are not sending our 
young people to college and university 
in the same ratio as some of the other 
leading denominations. Take, for in- 
stance, a great state like Wisconsin with 
nearly one-half million Lutherans in 
the state. If Wisconsin Lutherans were 
sending their children to college in the 
same degree as some of the other de- 
nominations, the enrollment of Lu- 
theran students at the University of 
Wisconsin alone would total between 
three and five thousand as compared 
with approximately fifteen hundred 
enrolled at the present time. 


4. Do Lutheran colleges really care for 
the spiritual life of their students? 


Definitely so. But the spiritual life at 
any Lutheran college should not be 
judged by the number of courses of- 
fered in the field of religion, or by the 
daily chapel service, or even the de- 
nomination label. The church college 
provides for and encourages participa- 
tion in “the whole program of the whole 
church” through Sunday school, Lu- 
ther League, morning worship service, 
Lutheran Students’ Association, Young 
Women’s Missionary Society, and the 
like. The day-by-day association with 
students who come from United Lu- 
theran Church homes, and faculty 
members who acknowledge Christ 
Jesus as Lord and Saviour, the encour- 
agement given to local churches in the 
community, all of these have much to 
do with the spiritual life of students. 


5. Is care taken to have active church 
members on our faculties? 


I am sure our faculty members are 
all people who acknowledge Christ 
Jesus as Lord and Saviour and they are 
preponderantly Lutheran. Care is taken 
to have active church members serving 
on our faculty. Indeed, it is at this 
point that the church college either 
makes or breaks itself. What a boy or 
girl obtains from a textbook is soon 
forgotten. What a boy or girl obtains 
as a result of an impact with a Chris- 
tian personality is something which 
may live forever. As one of our Lu- 
theran college presidents said a few 
years ago, “You can have only as much 
religion in education as you have re- 
ligion in the educator.” 


6. Is the church supporting its colleges 
in these times? Must there be any 
shift in support from invested funds 
to current income? 


In all too many instances the church 
has insisted that her church colleges 
maintain high educational standards 
and yet has failed to recognize the tre- 
mendous financial costs involved. It 
costs real money to maintain church 
colleges! But I do not see how anyone 
can study the matter objectively and 
fail to see that church colleges are 
worth all they cost! We do have Lu- 
theran bodies in America today which 
have been most generous in the finan- 
cial support of their educational insti- 
tutions, and it is these bodies which are 
taking the finest kind of pride in their 
colleges. It is encouraging to note that 
a number of our synods are now realiz- 
ing that larger appropriations must be 
allocated to the operating fund of the 
college. Last year the Illinois Synod 
contributed $18,000 to the support of 
Carthage. This compares with $3,000 
allocated a few years ago. The Iowa 
Synod contributes $4,000 a year to Car- 
thage as compared with a sum of $700 
a few years ago. The Wartburg Synod 
and the Synod of the Northwest have 
also increased their support of Car- 
thage. Of course, there are always peo- 
ple ready to follow the line of least 
resistance and in the name of “ef- 
ficiency” and “good business” talk of 
mergers. This attitude reveals a myopic 
vision in education rather than clarity 
in good business judgment. For in- 
stance, look at the Quakers. With a 
membership in America slightly more 
than 100,000 (the United Lutheran 
Church in America has a membership 
of 1,400,000), this little body of re- 
ligious folk is responsible for and still 
has a large part in running such out- 
standing colleges as Bryn Mawr, 
Swarthmore, Haverford, Guilford, Earl- 
ham, and Whittier. They run, in addi- 
tion, forty-one day and boarding 
schools. There has been a tremendous 
increase in the number of Catholic col- 
leges in the last twenty-five years. 


7. What is your ideal for the church col- 
lege of the future? 


My ideal of the church college of the 
future is that of an institution becom- 
ing increasingly useful to the church, 
useful not alone from the standpoint of 
educating ministers and missionaries, 
but church-minded men and women 
for many fields of human endeavor. 
And if this ideal can be translated into 
reasonable performance, we need not 
become discouraged or lose faith in the 
testimony of the church college. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, April 26. 
Next Sunday is Life Service Day. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


TEACHING RELIGION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


By Conrad A. Hauser. Round Table 
Press, New York. Pages 300. Price, 
$2.00. F 


In view of the strong movement for 
more religious instruction in the edu- 
cation of the youth of our country this 
is a timely book. It endeavors to make 
a case not only for better Sunday 
church schools and weekday church 
schools, but it insists particularly on 
the necessity of teaching religion in the 
public school as a definite part of the 
curriculum. The author recalls the 
place religion had in the early schools 
of America, especially in New England, 
and points out the cause for its elim- 
ination when Horace Mann was secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education. The blame is placed 
squarely on divided Protestantism and 
not upon legal restrictions. It is even 
maintained that scrupulous avoidance 
of religion in public schools is contrary 
to the true American spirit. The pres- 
ervation of democracy and of our 
American institutions demands the in- 
clusion of religion in our education, and 
only the public school can adequately 
introduce it into the national life. 
Naturally, the religion in the public 
school must be of a non-sectarian na- 
ture and Protestant, Catholic and Jew 
are urged to agree on the common fac- 
tors of their faiths which could be 
safely introduced. Such a minimum, it 
is insisted, is not inconsiderable. 

The author does not overlook the im- 
portance of the church schools. “He 
-gives credit to the Catholics and Jews 
and some Lutherans, who have main- 
tained parochial schools and appre- 
ciable weekday religious instruction. 
He enlarges on the advance made in 
material, method and equipment in the 
Sunday church school; he hails the 
weekday church school movement, 
traces its development and offers guid- 
ance; he defines the place and the func- 
tion of the Sunday church school in 
the days to come. 

This book is an important contribu- 
tion to the growing literature about the 
necessity for more religious education. 
It should be read by those who have 
not kept pace with the new urge in 
Christian life. The necessity for more 
religion in the instruction in the public 
school is being increasingly felt. Even 
schoolmen are feeling the need, but 
church leadership seems to be lagging. 
It would appear that something will be 
done about it and the leaders in the 
Church should be aware of it. In the 
meantime it should not be overlooked 
that there is some religion in our 


schools. Many of the teachers are 
deeply religious people, the Bible is 
read and recognized as religious au- 
thority, special programs and assem- 
blies include much material of a gen- 
uinely religious nature. With proper 
guidance such tendency could be de- 
veloped safely and beneficently. How- 
ever, the development of the real re- 
ligious life, private and public worship, 
will depend on the church schools, 
which must become stronger and rise 
to the technical standards of the public 
school. Co-operation between church 
school and public school must increase. 
HERMANN F. Mier. 


THE COMPLETE SAYINGS OF 
JESUS 


Assembled and arranged by Arthur 
Hinds. The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1942. Pages 280. 
Price, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. 


The compiler of this book has used 
as the precedent for his work collec- 
tions of statements of great men. It is 
assumed that by winnowing from the 
entirety of the New Testament those 
portions which can be classified as 
“sayings of Jesus,” greater directness 
of impression will be obtained. The 
“personal equation” of the compiler is 
found in the titles which appear above 
the portions of Scripture which he has 
used. These number 103 and extend 
through the Gospels and Revelation. 

It is not plain to the reviewer that 
the placement of the sayings of Jesus 
in the Authorized Version of Holy 
Scripture in any way obscures either 
their meaning or their influence upon 
the readers of the Bible. 

Nartuan R. Metuorn. 


CHRIST IS THE GOSPEL—Vol. Il 


By Dallas C. Baer. The Lutheran 
Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. Pages 
312. Price, $2.25. 


Here is another book by the pastor 
of Trinity Lutheran Church, Selins- 
grove, Pa. But it is not just another 
book. There are books of many kinds, 
but we are well enough acquainted 
with what has come from the pen of 
Pastor Baer to know that it is worth 
reading and must have been inspiring 
to hear. 

Several books of sermons have come 
from this gifted pastor. Most of his ser- 
mons are on the whole Gospel Lessons, 
and that is what makes them interest- 
ing. In this volume under review we 
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find sermons beginning with Whitsun- 
day and continuing through the end of 
the Church Year. Three additional ser- 
mons are given: one on “Christianity 
and Sex,” a lecture delivered before 
the Snyder County School of Social 
Problems; “The Education for Our 
Day”; and “Resources for the Christian 
Task,” delivered before the Snyder 
County Sabbath School Association. 
The theme for the sermon on the 
Sixth Sunday after Trinity is, “Promise 
Versus Performance.” We quote: “A 
man cannot get rid of his duty toward 
God and man by refusing to admit that 
it exists.” ... “The fact that you are 
able to find someone else who in your 
judgment is worse than you are makes 
your sins no less heinous. Some other 
person’s hypocrisy is a poor thing for 
you to trust in for your salvation.” 
Here is straightforward gospel 
preaching. Furthermore, the very title 
is striking—Christ Is the Gospel. Here 
is a book for the pastor as well as for 
the preacher. And the layman would 
do well to have these volumes in his 
home. A. H. G. GsEvre. 


A BOY’S VERSES 


Written by Jacob Zook Schmucker. 
Decorated by Katharine Muhlenberg 
Schmucker. American Press, Inc. On 
sale at the Muhlenberg Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Pages 145. Price, $1.50. 


It should be noted first concerning 
the poems that they indicate a degree 
of intellectual perception that is strik- 
ingly precocious. They are grouped 
among three classes: I. Verses of Child- 
hood; II. Youthful Poems; III. More 
Mature Poems. Young Jacob’s acci- 
dental death occurred before his six- 
teenth birthday. It is not irreverent to 
feel that unusual poetic genius was 
thereby interrupted at the threshold of 
its achievement. 

There is the touch of sentiment in 
the fact that the boy’s mother discerned 
the talent of her son and did not dis- 
courage its exercise. She was not only 
his confidante, but she kept the poems 
among such treasures as only mothers 
really have the gift to appreciate. It 
is by coincidence that a sister’s contri- 
bution enabled a selection of them to 
be assembled) and published in 1942, 
when the Muhlenberg Bicentennial has 
focused attention on the achievements 
of one of America’s great families. 

The sister, Katharine Muhlenberg 
Schmucker, has made as her contribu- 
tion to the volume a series of page- 
size wood cuts which complement the 
verses. Being very well done, they give 
uniqueness to the work, but they have 
merit in themselves that entitles them 
to examination and appreciation. 

NatHan R. MELHoRN. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


MILITARY TRAINING IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS OPPOSED 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

SEnaTE Bill No. 18 to make military 
training compulsory for all male high 
school students throughout our state is 
now before our legislature and the 
Christian citizens of Pennsylvania. 

My interest in this bill is three-fold. 
First, as a teacher and religious educa- 
tor; second, as a Christian pastor; and 
third, as a father of three future high 
school students. It is my sincere hope 
that this bill will be defeated. 

From a number of observations, I 
am very positive that our educational 
leaders on the whole will look with 
disfavor upon this bill, as far as its true 
educational aspects are concerned. Mil- 
itary training simply does not make for 
a normal educational development 
seems to be the consensus of opinion 
from most of our educators. Such a 
movement has been attempted in a 
number of our states in the past. In 
1919, the New York State Reconstruc- 
tion Commission on Education faced 
this whole issue and decided against 
high school military training. Similar 
commissions of New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia and of cities such 
as Chicago, Forth Worth, Salt Lake 
City and Sacramento advised against 
military training in high schools. 

In addition to the educational de- 
fectiveness of a military training pro- 
gram, my opposition to this bill is based 
primarily on religious and character 
grounds. If such a program is to be 
worth its salt, from a military point of 
view, then it will involve the kind of 
instruction and training which no boy 
under eighteen years of age should 
have to face. Did not our national 
Congress step-up the conscription age 
for this very reason? After all, military 
training is military training. I had two 
years of such training in my own col- 
lege days. Thus I speak from some ex- 
perience. It is my own deep conviction 
that when you teach a boy still in his 
‘teens how to kill another man with a 
rifle or run him through with a bayonet 
that something happens to his character 
and his evaluation of God and human 
life which all the teachings of the 
Church can never hope to overcome. 

While I notice the bill provides for 
members of “objector” religious sects, 
it fails to provide for those of other de- 
nominations who also hold this same 
teaching. This phase of the bill could, 
of course, be remedied, but it could not 
remove the social stigma which would 
come to be attached to those who did 
not “fall in line” and which is such a 
powerful force in the high school age 
group. 


As I read the purpose and aim of this 
bill, I am positive that the writer, Mr. 
Walker, Pittsburgh, introduced it with- 
out a great deal of real thought or con- 
sultation. For example, it states that 
these classes shall be designed to “pre- 
pare them (pupils) to assist in main- 
taining order in times of emergency 
and in defending the Commonwealth 
and the Nation.” My word! If Penn- 
sylvania must turn to her high school 
boys to “maintain order” or to “de- 
fend” the state and the nation, then we 
must indeed be in a sorry plight! If we 
have to conscript our “child-boys” for 
such a job, we have a right to ask: 
Where are Pennsylvania’s men? 

The bill states further that the aim 
of this military instruction shall be 
directed toward “the development of 
mental and physical vigor and alert- 
ness, self-control, initiative, sense of 
duty or obligation of citizenship, char- 
acter and spirit of co-operation.” 
Again, what in the world have our 
schools been doing but this very thing! 

In reality, this bill would extend the 
principle of military conscription to the 
children of Pennsylvania. We have 
proudly painted for many years the 
contrast between our free American 
children to the goose-stepping pictures 
of Nazism’s boys and girls. If it is 
America’s part in the present war to 
strive for the establishment of freedom 
from the menace of militarism every- 
where, Pennsylvania, it seems to me, 
should not now set a bad example. 

With the hope that the Lutheran 
Christians of Pennsylvania will rally 
to defeat this most questionable pro- 
posal, I am, sincerely yours, 

Auton M. Morter. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


THAT WISTER KEITH LEGACY 


In the March 18 issue of Tue Lu- 
THERAN reference was made to a be- 
quest by Mrs. Elsie Wister Keith to the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
which bequest was refused by the said 
synod. The facts leading to the refusal 
should have been printed. 

The estate amounted to $227,641, 
more than half of which was bequeathed 
to individuals. The will specified that 
the synod pay annuities to nine per- 
sons. These annuities were several 
thousand dollars in excess of antic- 
ipated income from the legacy, leaving 
no funds for the operating of a Home 
for Retired Ministers and their Wives. 

In addition, the mansion on South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia, which was 
to be preserved as a Home for Retired 
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Lutheran Ministers and their Wives, 
required about $10,000 in repairs in 
order to make it suitable for such a 
home, and these repairs could not be 
taken from the legacy. 

It was in view of these facts that the 
legacy was refused. The synod wel- 
comes the honor of being among the 
beneficiaries of estates; but testators 
should weigh carefully the conditions 
attached to the legacy. 

JosepH D. Krovut, 
Secretary, Central Pennsylvania Synod 


[Facts regarding the Keith bequest 
were checked with the attorney for the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, following 
their publication in Philadelphia news- 
papers, before publication in THe Lu- 
THERAN. Eb. ] 


THOSE COMICS 


Tressler Orphans’ Home, 
Loysville, Pa. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

I HAvE read with great interest the 
article, “The Menace of the Comics,” 
by Wouter Van Garrett, which appears 
in THe LuTHERAN under date of March 
25. Shortly after assuming the super- 
intendency of the Tressler Orphans’ 
Home I became aware of the interest 
our children manifested in the special 
comic magazines which are flooding 
our newsstands. Happily about this 
same time the publishers of Parents’ 
Magazine launched their new publica- 
tion known as True Comics. In launch- 
ing this new publication the publishers 
of Parents’ Magazine were motivated 
by the desire to combat the evils of the 
traditional comic magazines and at the 
same time take advantage of the edu- 
cational possibilities through present- 
ing in comic strip form significant hap- 
penings in the affairs of the world. 

In our attempt to meet the problem 
of “Comics” at Tressler we have not 
outlawed the traditional comics. We 
have quietly carried on a program of 
discouraging their use and attempted 
to check the flow of this type of comic 
to our campus. Constructively we have 
been securing a supply of True Comics 
each month so as to make several 
copies available for each of our cottage 
groups. I would recommend that our 
parents of children who are faced with 
this problem take advantage of the op- 
portunities presented through True 
Comics to combat the evils of the tra- 
ditional comics and to profit by educa- 
tional advantages of True Comics. 

Several weeks ago in Sunday school 
I mentioned Dr. Grenfell to the boys 
in my group. They were very inter- 
ested, and to my surprise were able to 
tell me quite a bit about him. Upon in- 
quiry I found that they had learned to 
know about Dr. Grenfell through True 
Comics. L. D. Grossman, Supt. 
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UES: enn Conference 


YORK COUNTY CHURCHES CHANGE PASTORS 
Missionary and Rural Life Conferences 


The Rev. Carl R. Simon, pastor of 
Union Lutheran Church, York, Pa., ob- 
served the tenth anniversary of his 
pastorate in York April 12. On the 
fourteenth a social was held by the 
congregation, with Mr. Kenneth L. 
May, superintendent of the Sunday 
school, in charge of the program. 


The thirty-fifth anniversary services 
of the founding of Grace Church, York, 
David S. Martin, D.D., pastor, were 
held in March. Dr. Charles N. Schindler 
assisted in the services. Special recog- 
nition was given all former members, 
and a roll call of all living charter 
members featured the service. Mr. 
Harry S. Watson of Baltimore brought 
greetings of the former members. Dr. 
Martin is a native of Hanover, Pa., and 
has been pastor of Grace Church since 
1921. 


Extensive repairs were recently made 
to the property of St. Paul’s Church, 
Littlestown, the Rev. David S. Kam- 
merer pastor. 


The Rev. J. Elmer Leas was installed 
March 22 at Glen Rock as pastor of the 
Glen Rock-Hametown Charge. Mr. 
Leas, formerly pastor of the Shiloh- 
Holtzschwamm Charge in York County, 
is the successor of the Rev. H. W. 
Schroeder, now pastor of First Church, 
Baltimore. Dr. M. R. Hamsher, pres- 
ident of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, preached the sermon at the in- 
stallation. 


The Rev. R. S. Shanebrook, formerly 
pastor of the Rossville Charge, York 
County, was installed March 15 as pas- 
tor of the Muhlenberg Charge, by Pres- 
ident M. R. Hamsher, D.D. The serv- 
ices were held in Lischey’s Union 
Church. Mr. Shanebrook succeeds the 
Rev. Malvin D. Geesey, who retired on 
account of ill health, and was elected 
pastor emeritus. 

A reception was held by the congre- 
gations for the Rev. R. S. Shanebrook 
and family February 17, with Mr. John 
Carl in charge of the program. More 
than 200 members and friends of the 
charge attended. Addresses were made 
by the Rev. Franklin F. Glassmoyer, 
pastor of the Reformed congregation; 
the Rev. Ralph C. Robinson, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Spring 
Grove; and Pastor Shanebrook. Mr. 
Shanebrook is a son of St. Luke’s con- 
gregation, near Gettysburg, of which 
Dr. Jacob M. Myers is pastor. 


More than five hundred persons at- 
tended the reception at St. Paul’s 
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Church, York, for the new pastor, 
Chester S. Simonton, D.D., and his as- 
sistant, the Rev. I. M. Lau. With the 
new church—a credit to Lutheranism 
in York—and the new pastor, who 
comes to St. Paul’s out of wide experi- 
ence, plus the good work of the res- 
ident assistant, Mr. Lau, St. Paul’s bids 
fair to become one of the outstanding 
Lutheran congregations of the city. 


Stoverstown Church Dedicated 
Built at a cost of $42,000, the new 
union church at Stoverstown was ded- 
icated February 22, with the pastors, 
the Rev. R. S. Shanebrook (Lutheran), 
and the Rev. Franklin F. Glassmoyer 
(Reformed), in charge. Special speak- 
ers who took part during the week of 
services were the Rev. Ralph R. Gresh 
of Gettysburg, the Rev. Dr. I. C. Fisher 
of Lebanon, the Rev. Dr. Marsby Roth 
of Hanover, the Rev. Samuel S. Stauffer, 
pastor of Wolf’s Church, President 
M. R. Hamsher of Harrisburg, the Rev. 
Dr. Allen S. Meck of York, the Rev. 
Dr. George W. Welsh of Spring Grove, 
Postmaster C. O. Meckley of Hanover, 
Prof. Harvey E. Swartz, York County 
superintendent of public schools, the 
Rev. Ralph C. Robinson of Spring 
Grove, and the Rev. George E. Sheffer 
of New Oxford. The fine building re- 
places the one destroyed by fire in 1941. 


Death of Two Pastors 

One by one the laborer lays down his 
task. The passing of the Rev. Leslie 
Kauffman Young brings back memories 
of his work in the Mount Joy Charge, 
Adams County. He was called from 
active work at Oberlin, February 20, 
and was laid to rest February 24 in 
Greencastle, Pa. 


Another good friend of the Church 
who recently passed to his reward was 
the Rev. William L. Leisher, Vero 
Beach, Fla. He served various congre- 
gations in the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod until il] health forced his retire- 
ment. It was a joy to have him in my 
congregation several summers at 
Altoona, where he visited at length 
with his son, Charles. 


Missionary Conference 

The annual Adams County Mission- 
ary Conference will be held April 16 
in Mt. Joy Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
Paul B. Beard pastor. The theme of 
the conference will be “Go, Teach.” 
The conference will open at 1.30 P. M. 
with registration, devotions by Mrs. 
John R. Sanderson, prayer by the pas- 
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tor loci, greetings by Mrs. Beard. The 
chief afternoon speakers are Miss 
Katherine Mundorf, vice-president of 
the West Penn Conference Missionary 
Society, and the Rev. Marshall Brenne- 
man, director of Camp Nawakwa. Spe- 
cial music at both sessions will be by 
the women’s chorus of St. James Lu- 
theran Church, Gettysburg. In the eve- 
ning devotions will be by Mrs. Ralph 
R. Gresh, and the address by M. Edwin 
Thomas, D.D., secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. The installation 
of offices will be by Mrs. Erle K. Diehl. 
The present district officers are Mrs. 
H. D. Hoover, Mrs. Kenneth James, 
Mrs. Ernest Smith, and Mrs. Harry T. 
Harner, and the department secretaries 
are: Mrs. Lloyd Garretson, Mrs. M. U. 
Bream, Mrs. Harry L. Miller, and Mrs. 
Mary Houck. 


The Lutheran Seminary at Gettys- 
burg will be host to an international 
gathering for a conference on Rural 
Church and Life, April 16, at which 
time noted speakers will be on the pro- 
gram. These are: Dr. O. E. Baker of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., and Dr. 
W. V. Dennis of State College. A sim- 
ilar conference will be held in Lan- 
caster Reformed Seminary April 17 for 
those living east of the Susquehanna 
River. 


The Rev. Arthur H. Getz, a secretary 
of the Parish and Church School Board, 
visited conference in late February 
with gratifying response. Meetings 
were held in six centers, 46 parishes, 
72 congregations, 34 pastors and 531 
workers attended these regional meet- 
ings in the interest of Christian lead- 
ership. Mr. Getz was graciously re- 
ceived and expressed his appreciation 
of personal co-operation. 


One of my students reports on the 
fine work being done by the Lutheran 
Church at State College by Dr. John F. 
Harkins and Student Pastor Edwerth 
E. Korte. We can be grateful that our 
Church is awake to the needs of stu- 
dents in state institutions, and that we 
have aided this work financially and 
with personal representatives. 


Zion Church, York, dedicated a new 
church school building, March 22. The 
principal addréss was delivered by Dr. 
H. D. Hoover of Gettysburg. The Rev. 
Raymond Sammel, pastor, was in 
charge of the service. Work on the 
building was begun in 1941. The build- 
ing, attached to the main church, con- 
tains a large auditorium, primary and 
beginners’ rooms, and a kitchen. It is 
so arranged that it can be used for 
games and plays. Numerous gifts were 
received to furnish the rooms. 


A word should again be said about 
the excellent service rendered the 
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whole Church by the splendid weekly 
bulletin service which more and more 
of our congregations are using. The 
make-up and material is most attrac- 
tive. Our people thoroughly enjoy 
reading about the work of the church. 
Personally we use 450 copies a week, 
distributing them to the adult Sunday 
school members as well as to the wor- 
shiping congregation. 


Youth Fellowship Meetings 


The last of a series of Promotional 
Youth Fellowship Rallies will be held 


in St. James, Gettysburg, April 24, at 
7.45 P. M., under the direction of the 
York District Luther League. “The 
Place of Christian Youth in This Pres- 
ent Conflict,’ was the theme of the 
Senior-Intermediate Rally, April 14, in 
St. Paul’s, Spring Grove. The annual 
Faith, Food and Fun conference will 
be held April 28 in St. Peter’s, York, 
with Miss Ruth Kemper in charge. The 
annual fellowship supper will be held 
May 26 in St. Paul’s, York. Our youth 
are on the job. They are an inspiration 
to pastors and people alike. 
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CONGREGATIONS OF CALIFORNIA SYNOD REPORT PROGRESS 


THE Lenten season and Easter have 
passed. It is not so long ago that there 
was little observance of this sacred sea- 
son by many of the Protestant churches, 
the Lutheran Church itself in places 
being no exception. Some of us were 
not brought up on liturgical practices. 
Some of us, again, began as much as 
fifty years ago to sense the value of the 
Church Year, and to cultivate the ob- 
servance of the most sacred days. 

It was in Nevada, Ohio, that the com- 
munity was startled when the store of 
I. A. Ringheim, prominent Norwegian 
merchant of Story County, remained 
closed on Good Friday, and the little 
Lutheran Church was open for service. 

And now, what have we? Easter and 
Palm Sunday are observed as out- 
standing days by a majority of the 
Protestant churches in the Los Angeles 
area; three-hour Good Friday services 
are held in various places; Holy Week 
is coming to be recognized as pre- 
eminently the most sacred week of all 
the year. The time for the observance 
of a national Week of Prayer is being 
shifted from the first week in January 
to sometime in Lent: indeed, the entire 
Lenten period is coming to be accepted 
as the most appropriate time in all the 
year for intensive soul-winning effort— 
the harvest-time for church. 


Dr. George H. Hillerman, pastor 
emeritus of Trinity, Pasadena, con- 
ducted Holy Week Bible Study services 
in St. Luke’s Church, Huntington Park, 
each night beginning on Palm Sunday. 
The study theme was “The Cross of 
Christ.” 


In the Army 

Three of our Lutheran pastors in the 
southland are now serving in army en- 
campments: Edwin T. May, Grace 
Church, Santa Barbara, at Pocatella, 
Idaho; Delmar L. Dyreson, First 
Church, San Diego, to Presidio, San 
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Francisco; D. Edward Wright, Grace 
Church, Alhambra, to San Diego, 

The last to be called into the service, 
Pastor Wright, will be sorely missed in 
the Boys’ Summer Camp. He has been 
the practical promoter and efficient 
manager for a number of years. 

The good wishes and prayers of the 
California brethren are with these 
worthy soldiers of the cross. 

Grace Church, Santa Barbara, is be- 
ing supplied by the Rev. A. E. Grose- 
close, retired. It will be recalled that 
Mr. Groseclose did efficient service in 
helping to direct the canvass of the 
Morningside district, preparing the way 
for the coming of the Rev. Franklin A. 
Swanson as organizer and pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, organized on Palm 
Sunday, 1941, with ninety-two charter 
members. The membership now is 137. 


St. John’s Church, Gardena, the Rev. 
G. Herbert Hillerman recent pastor, 
now missionary pastor at Juneau, 
Alaska, held a service of thanksgiving 
and re-dedication recently. The Rev. 
A. C. Knudten, supply pastor, was in 
charge. 

The interior of the church was com- 
pletely renovated and the exterior re- 
painted. The expense was something 
more than $1,000, all provided for, with 
timely assistance by the Board of 
American Missions. Pastors Derr, Hud- 
son and Hoick assisted in the services. 
The sermon was preached by President 
Derr. Ex-pastors Harter, Yerian and 
Ziegler brought timely greetings. 

St. John’s is one of the thirteen in the 
Southern Conference and seven in the 
Northern that met the apportionment 
for 1941, 100 or more per cent. 

Social Missions Institutes, conducted 
by Dr. C. Franklin Koch, executive 
secretary of the Board of Social Mis- 
sions, were recently held in First 
Church, Los Angeles, and St. Michael’s, 
Berkeley. The discussion covered the 
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three-fold field of Inner Missions, So- 
cial Action, and Evangelism. The 
Southern Conference group heartily 
commended Dr. Koch and the Board 
for making the institutes possible. 


The First Church, Los Angeles, Dr. 
A. B. Schwertz pastor, closed the year 
1941 with all bills paid, and the syn- 
odical apportionment fully met. 


A Gift From Youth 

Trinity Church, Pasadena, Dr. 
Howard A. Anspach pastor, held an in- 
spirational service March 8, dedicating 
their new organ chimes, a gift to the 
congregation by the Luther League. 
Quoting from the Trinity Bulletin: 

“The. young people of the Luther 
League are to be commended for the 
manner in which they have labored and 
given that they might present the 
chimes to the church. They exceeded 
the highest expectations of their elders, 
and this day is truly one of rejoicing 
for them and the congregation. We are 
pleased, indeed, to have the chimes, but 
we are more pleased to have our young 
people acquit themselves so well in this 
splendid achievement.” 

Music for the service was furnished 
by the Luther League Choir. 

A silk robe, presented to the pastor 
by two Sunday school classes, was 
consecrated March 15. At the same 
service, the Friendship Class presented 
a Service Flag to the church. Our 
boys, as they go into the service, re- 
ceive a Testament, an Army and Navy 
Service Book, ‘especially prepared by 
the National Lutheran Council, a com- 
bined Trinity Membership and Identi- 
fication and Communion record, as a 
gift from the congregation. 


Trinity, Long Beach, Dr. Daniel J. 
Snyder pastor, has reduced their in- 
debtedness from $33,000—as it was after 
the earthquake—to $7,622. They also 
increased the pastor’s salary. 


Grace Church, Phoenix, Ariz., the 
Rev. Harry R. Allen pastor, rejoices in 
a number of needed improvements to 
the property, including the finishing of 
the new parsonage. They also paid 
$1,500 on the mortgage indebtedness. 


Chaplain Edmund A. Bosch, pastor 
of Grace Church, New York City (on 
leave), now stationed at Fort Eustis, 
Va., conducted a communion service 
for the Lutheran students at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary at Williams- 
burg, Va. The service was held in the 
chapel, which is one of the oldest chap- 
els in continuous use in the country. 
The organist was Pfe. Charles F. 
Boehm, former organist of a Lutheran 
church in Corona, L. I., and now chap- 
lain’s assistant and organist for Chap- 
lain Bosch. 
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o/E Venango ae 


ACTIVITY IN PITTSBURGH SYNOD’S PARISHES 


AND COMMUNITIES 


Stormy weather has prevailed in 
western Pennsylvania. Locally, ap- 
pointments on two occasions within a 
week have been canceled because of 
weather, an interdenominational youth 
program scheduled for a United Pres- 
byterian church, and our own mid- 
week Lenten service. Snow, rain, haz- 
ardous highways and winds were the 
March greeting. On the property ad- 
joining the writer’s home a large build- 
ing is unroofed, and lesser damage is 
visible here and there. But good 
weather is not far behind. 


Tragedy 

entered the home of another Pittsburgh 
Synod pastor. On March 1 President 
of Synod H. Reed Shepfer installed the 
Rev. Jacob O. Kroen in the Baden- 
Conway Parish. On the seventh, his 
daughter, Ruth, aged six, was crushed 
to death by a coal truck on the street 
near the parsonage, a tragic beginning 
for the Kroen family in their new home. 
Pastor Kroen closed his pastorate at St. 
John’s, Johnsonburg, by confirming 
four boys on Quinquagesima. The last 
important improvement made in the 
Johnsonburg church was remodeling 
of the organ chamber and addition of 
attachments to the Hammond organ 
which greatly improve the tone of the 
instrument. At Baden Pastor Kroen is 
successor to Pastor Calvin S. Brewer. 


A letter brings word of the accident 
suffered by Charles M. Teufel, D.D., 
pastor of Messiah Church, Homestead 
Park. He fell on the ice while making 
pastoral calls and broke his hip. This 
injury will curtail this active pastor’s 
work. The congregation has an elabo- 
rate Easter program set-up, including 
financial objectives looking toward the 
early building of the main unit of their 
church. 


Near the Top 

The top ranking mimeograph job we 
see continues to come from Pastor C. F. 
Christiansen, Sharon, Pa. These bul- 
letins are remarkable both fer mechan- 
ical perfection and for the material 
given the people through them.. An- 
other bulletin, the printed newspaper 
from Trinity, Latrobe, J. B. Gardner, 
D.D., pastor, presents a study from the 
U. L. C. A. 1942 Year Book. Trinity 
is eighty-first in number of communing 
members of the 3,787 congregations of 
the United Lutheran Church. How- 
ever, almost all the congregations 
larger than Trinity are in the cities. In 
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localities of the Latrobe class—15,000 
or less—there are only nine in the 
whole United States that are larger 
than Trinity, and of these three have 
so small a margin that it can be termed 
“tied.” There are only three Lutheran 
congregations in towns of 15,009 pop- 
ulation or less who have 100 more com- 
munity members than Trinity in La- 
trobe. Dr. Gardner adds: “It is some- 
thing for which to thank God, because 
of His blessing upon our feeble ef- 
forts.” 


A Busy Pastor’s Schedule 


Our pastor at Freeport, Bruce R. 
Shaffer, becomes the example of stren- 
uous activity, as is equally true of all 
pastors who are alive to the oppor- 
tunities of the times. Pastor Shaffer 
finds himself, as do many more, in a 
key community post, called upon to 
“carry on” with many extra-congrega- 
tional activities. Last summer he served 
with the Thiel College Campaign Com- 
mittee. Through fall and winter he 
served as chairman of the Freeport Red 
Cross War Fund Drive. This, with other 
defense work, filled the weeks from 
September 1 to January 15. Relieved of 
defense work other than the Red Cross, 
Pastor Shaffer closed the War Fund 
Drive February 12 and on the thirteenth 
met with the Pittsburgh Synod’s Com- 
mittee for the Lutheran World Action 
Appeal, which is engaging many hours 
of his time. His letters to East Confer- 
ence churches, mailed as conference 
president, indicate the perfection of 
set-up the Pittsburgh Synod’s commit- 
tee is using. In addition to these mat- 
ters, Pastor Shaffer taught in a Lead- 
ership Training School at Apollo, 
meaning five Mondays in preparation, 
five evenings in teaching, and five long- 
distance winter automobile trips. He 
has in Freeport organized and carried 
through the course in Red Cross First 
Aid, this meaning eight three-hour 
class periods which, owing to local cir- 
cumstances, had to be held on Sunday 
afternoons. This activity has not harmed 
the internal work of the parish, for 
Trinity closed the year with great 
financial success. More than $12,000 
was received for expenses. Each com- 
muning member gave an average of 
$8.50 for benevolence and a total of $39 
for all expenses. The church debt was 
reduced by $2,750 to a new low of 
$11,400. 


“Our Banners” 


Using the topic, “Our Banners,” for 
his sermon, John B. Knisely, D.D., gave 
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the service for February 22 to the ded- 
ication of a Service Flag and the un- 
veiling of small banners in recognition 
of those whose names are on the Church 
Honor Roll. Veterans of World War No. 
1 provided the banners. Several of the 
men in service were privileged to be 
home and were the ushers for the occa- 
sion. The altar flowers for the day 
were in memory of B. F. Packer, a vet- 
eran of World War No. 1. Mount Zion 
Church stands on Perrysville Avenue, 
North Side, Pittsburgh. The roll thus 
honored on Washington’s birthday 
contained forty-one names! It is ar- 
ranged so that as other young peo- 
ple are called into the United States 
service, suitable recognition will be 
given with the unveiling of a star ata 
regular church service. A unit of the 
Red Cross meets in Mount Zion each 
Tuesday. 


“We Did It Before” 

Early in March much publicity was 
given the launching of submarine chaser 
PC 573 from an inland marine yard in 
the Pittsburgh area. Lowell Thomas’ 
radio publicity and the newspaper pic- 
tures of the scene have called wide at- 
tention to the event. Charles F. Danver, 
the writer of “Pittsburghesque” in the 
Post-Gazette, looks back into history 
and the fascinating story of Pitts- 
burgh’s war vessels in the long ago. 

In 1777 thirty flat-bottomed batteaux 
were launched on the Monongahela for 
the transportation of troops. In 1798 
two armed galleys, President Adams 
and Senator Ross, went down the ways 
for service against the Spaniards on the 
lower Mississippi. The Enterprise, 
launched in 1814, fourth steamboat to 
be built in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, 
earried ordnance to New Orleans and 
served as a transport. Iron warships 
were built as early as 1845, first the 
210-foot Jefferson, costing $180,000: 
then the George M. Bibb, also a 210- 
footer, named after the Secretary of the 
Navy at that time. This ship cost 
$250,000, and saw many years of serv- 
ice. During the Civil War two turret 
men of war were built at the Sligo 
Mills on the Southside. One, the Man- 
ayunk, was 224 feet and carried two 
15-inch guns. The other was the mon- 
itor, Umpqua. Both steamed to sea 
down the Ohio and Mississippi, to serve 
the nation. History of long ago, yet of 
a character certainly not of a nature 
to “render aid and comfort” to an 
enemy. 


The Rev. Raymond Rhine, of Wells- 
fleet, Cape Cod, Mass., has recently 
been commissioned as a first lieutenant 
in the United States Army and has 
been assigned to duty as a chaplain at 
Fort Custer, Mich. 
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Le ee the Kochy Wiountain Synod 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP AND LOYALTY IN DENVER CHURCH 


From Wyoming to New Mexico 


The Rev. Leeland C. Soker, for the 
past four years pastor of the Lutheran 
church at Laramie, Wyo., has accepted 
a call to St. Paul’s Church, Albuquer- 
que, N. M. Pastor W. F. Martin re- 
signed to become a chaplain in the 
army. 

Graduating from Midland College 
and Western Theological Seminary, 
Pastor Soker came to Laramie as his 
first charge and has done a fine work, 
being one of the most successful pas- 
tors of that parish. Steady and consis- 
tent progress has been made, debts re- 
duced, organizations improved and con- 
gregational life intensified. He has been 
an effective leader in the religious life 
of the students of the University of 
Wyoming and in the Luther League 
work of this synod, having been an in- 
structor at the Camp Crockett summer 
school. His leaving will be a definite 


loss to the Laramie field, for both Pas-- 


tor Soker and his capable wife, also of 
Midland College, have endeared them- 
selves to the people. He will carry the 
work through Easter and immediately 
go to his new field. 


Albuquerque 


lays claim to one of our finest congre- 
gations and presents a thrilling pros- 
pect to the new pastor. Through a line 
of consecrated and high-souled pastors 
the grace of giving has been developed, 
its reputation for good works is known, 
and it always ranks high in benev- 
olence, usually with a surplus. It is ef- 
ficient and well organized in all its 
work. Last year the congregation was 
host to the Golden Jubilee convention 
of synod, as well as celebrating its own 
Golden Jubilee. This it did with a new 
church rushed to completion under the 
leadership of Pastor Martin, and today 
an attractive church carried out in the 
modernistic motif with Spanish archi- 
tecture, well equipped for religious 
work and ample for all congregational 
activities, awaits the coming of Pastor 
Soker. 

The installation service has been set 
for April 19, and will be in charge of 
the president of synod, Elmer W. 
Harner, D.D., pastor of St. Paul’s, 
Denver, Colo. 


The Boulder congregation, still with- 
out a permanent pastor, is being sup- 
plied under the direction of the Board 
of American Missions by the Rev. L. C. 
Weitzenkamp. The attendance for the 
Lenten-Easter season was good. 

The pastors on this territory report 
unusually good attendance at all serv- 


By Ouiver F’. WEAVER 


ices, not only at the Lenten services, 
but particularly at all Sunday services. 


A Campaign and a Bequest 

At Messiah Church, Denver, the Rev. 
Charles A. Apple, pastor, the Brother- 
hood has just carried out a successful 
campaign for new subscription to THE 
LUTHERAN. It was successful because it 
was well prepared. The pastor used 
the samples and the “kit” provided by 
Tue LUTHERAN; at a regular meeting a 
thorough sales talk was carried out, the 
men assigned to definite names and dis- 
tricts, and a thorough check made on 
the efforts put forth. The results to date 
are that fifty-five new subscriptions 
have been secured: our church paper 
will be found in fifty-five new homes 
where it was not found before, in ad- 
dition to the dozen or so old subscrib- 
ers. Possibly three times that many 
will read it. That ought to mean some- 
thing toward better understanding of 
the vast scope of our work and a richer 
church atmosphere in that many more 
homes. 

Messiah has just been made the re- 
cipient of a $1,000 bequest by the will 
of the late Delia Edlund. Worthy of 
note is the picture of church loyalty 
back of this announcement. A number 
of years ago four maiden sisters united 
with Messiah Lutheran Church. They 
were church-minded women, devoted 
and faithful to every interest of the 
fathers and their own. To enter their 
home was like entering the home of 
Mary and Martha. Their names were 
Tilda, Beda, Delia, and Hulda Edlund, 
the last and sole survivor. The first to 
go was Beda, but not without a thought 
for her church, for a substantial sum 
toward the debt was given in her mem- 
ory; then Tilda went home, and a sim- 
ilar gift was made—the name is in- 
scribed on the memorial tablet. Just a 
few weeks ago Delia was called, and as 
a token of her love and loyalty to her 
Saviour and her church left the bequest 
noted above. Never a call but these 
sisters responded, whether it was for 
the church debt, some local need, or to 
build a chapel in Canada or far-off 
India. The surviving sister, Miss Hulda, 
is respected and honored as she goes 
in and out, helpful wherever she can 
be, devoted and faithful. 


Foreign Missionary Dr. John C. Fine- 
frock of our India Mission brought the 
message of missions to the Texas Synod 
in March. He touched every parish in 
the synod in his itinerary. 
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Practical Books 


On Chic 
Membership 


WHAT A CHURCH MEMBER 
SHOULD KNOW 
By A. A. Zinck 


eg ER Sa I oe eS, 


This little textbook deals with the chief 
teachings of the Lutheran Church and 
the way in which Christian life should 
manifest itself. An easy and conveni- 
ent way through which to crystallize 
and develop a correct understanding 
of the faith of the Church. 


PAMPHLET, 20 CENTS 
a an Oy AE ES FT 


WHAT A CHURCH MEMBER 
SHOULD DO 
By Amos John Traver 

ap ag RT Re Tay gp eas SRR as EES AE 


Church membership involves not only 
“knowing” but also “doing.” The “do- 
ing” part is much more than what is 
generally realized or practiced. This is 
due in- part to lack of knowing what 
needs to be done. This need is well 
taken care of in this new study book 
for church members. 

Here the whole range of the “doing” 
or “action” side of church member- 
ship is presented in manner equally 
Like 
our guide on things to be believed— 
“What a Church Member Should 
Know,” “What a Church Member 
Should Do” is intended to serve as a 


inspirational as it is practical. 


study text for adult groups in Sunday 
schools, special classes, or otherwise 
may be used for personal study and 
reading. 

PAMPHLET, 20 CENTS 
sarang ena ey ie AE ay a 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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Active at Bethesda 


Mr. Donald T. Forsythe 


Donald T. Forsythe of Carthage, II1., 
former instructor in journalism at 
Carthage College, is the 1942 governor 
of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District of 
Kiwanis International. 

A graduate of Thiel College at Green- 
ville, Pa., and for many years a mem- 
ber of Trinity Lutheran Church, Mr. 
' Forsythe is publisher of the Hancock 
County Journal, one of the leading 
weekly papers in Illinois. 

He was president of the Carthage 
Kiwanis Club in 1932 and has served 
on the publicity committee of Kiwanis 
International for two terms. The new 
governor is also a past president of the 
Illinois Press Association and has 
served on the legislative committee of 
the National Editorial Association. 

“Don,” as he is affectionately known 
throughout national Kiwanis circles, is 
married and has a six-year-old son, 
James. He is the son of Mr. George B. 
Forsythe, Baden, Pa., for several years 
a member of the board of directors of 
Bethesda Home. R. G. Imuorr. 


Seminarians Accept Calls 


to Parishes 


Mr. Walter C. Davis, senior in Chi- 
cago Lutheran Seminary, has accepted 
a call to the Portland Parish of the 
Indiana Synod, conditioned upon his 
graduation and ordination. He will 
regularly supply the parish until he can 
be on the field as pastor. Mr. Davis is 
the son of Dr. W. C. Davis, pastor of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Charleston, 
S. C., a former pastor of the Indiana 
Synod and pastor in Indianapolis. 

Oscar W. Houpt, Springfield, Ohio, 
senior in Hamma Divinity School, has 
accepted a call to be associate pastor 


SENIOR CHOIR 


believing the Church Paper 


should be in more homes 


DID SOMETHING 
ABOUT IT! 


MELLINGER’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rev. Harold Minnich, Pastor 
Schoeneck, Pa. 


Has a choir that sings and works. 
Through the efforts of this aggres- 
sive organization THE LUTHERAN now 
enters thirty-four homes in this con- 
gregation of 233 members. This is 
15 per cent of the confirmed mem- 
bers, or three times the goal set by 
the church. 


Commission earned $20.85. 


More congregations interested in 
a reading membership and con- 
tributing to the success of the 
present subscription campaign: 


Savannah, Ga. 

St. Paul’s, H. J. Black, D.D. 
Macon, Ga. 

Redeemer, R. F. Shelby, Jr. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Redeemer, John L. Yost, D.D. 
Vandalia, Il. 

St. James’, Paul R. Bollman 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Reen Memorial, Carl I. Empson 
Chicago, Ill. 

Rogers Park, Ernest S. Ewald 
Sterling, Ill. 

St. John’s, Albert H. Keck, Jr. 
Chicago, II. 

St. Peter’s, F. A- Kunz 
Elgin, Ill. 

Trinity, H. J. McGuire 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Mark’s, F. F. Mueller 
Chicago, Ill. 

North Austin, F. W. Otterbein, D.D. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Good Shepherd, R. W. Roth 
Logansport, Ind. 

Grace, A. H. Abplanalp 
Rockport, Ind. 

Trinity, Wilbur M. Allen 
Goshen, Ind. 

First, Paul M. Brosy 
Logansport, Ind. 

St. Luke’s, G. Charles Goering 
Deer Creek, Ind. 

Mt. Olive 
Rock Creek, Ind. 

Mt. Pisgah 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Grace, Frederick M. Hanes 
Richmond, Ind. 

St. Paul’s, A. H. Keck 
Napoleon, Ind. 

St. John’s, H. S. Lawrence, D.D. 
Cicero, Ind. 

Bethel, G. E. Mullendore 
Anderson, Ind. 

St. John’s, Olen A. Peters 
Hammond, Ind. 

First, Paul J. Renz 
St. Joe, Ind. ‘ 

St. Mark’s, Frank Stevenson 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

St. Luke’s, Richard H. Trojan 
Muncie, Ind. 

Holy Trinity, L. Herbert Wyandt 


H. L. Greenawalt 


THE LUTHERAN 


of Holy Trinity Church, Muncie, Ind., 
where he has been acting pastor for 
more than a year during the absence 
of Chaplain L. H. Wyandt. 

Mr. Robert Spaid, senior in Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary, has accepted a call 
from Grace Church, Logansport, Ind., 
conditioned upon his graduation and 
ordination. He will supply the parish 
until he takes full charge of the pas- 
torate. Mr. Spaid is the son of the Rev. 
John M. Spaid, pastor of Reformation 
Church, Chicago, Il. 

Mr. Ralph McClintock, senior at the 
Chicago Seminary, and a member of 
Mt. Zion Church, Chicago, IIl., accepted 
the call to become pastor of Atonement 
Church, Chicago, of which the Rev. 
L. O. Cooperrider was formerly pastor. 

Commencement will not mean new 
jobs for seniors at Western Theological 
Seminary, for the four students in the 
theological department of Midland Col- 
lege will continue to serve the churches 
whose pulpits they have been supply- 
ing during this school year. 

The English Lutheran Church of 
Columbus has given Senior Kenneth de 
Freese a call, and he is now on the 
field three days of the week, until he 
finishes his seminary work in May. 

York-McCool Parish has called 
Senior John Rupley, Jr., who will con- 
tinue to supply the congregation until 
the end of the school year. 

The Platte Center congregation, 
which has been served by pastors of 
the Midwest Synod, has called Senior 
Milton Moore. The congregation is not 
affiliated with any synod. 

Senior Paul Close has accepted a call 
to the church in Valley Falls, Kan., 
which he has been supplying during 
the winter. 

H. Wahl Pfeifer, who will be grad- 
uated from the Philadelphia Seminary 
this May has accepted a call to the 
Grove Chapel Parish in Indiana County, 
Pa., and will take up the work May 31. 
The Grove Chapel Parish includes 
Grove Chapel and Bethel Church. 

Mr. Pfeifer will be ordained by the 
Rev. H. Reed Shepfer, president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, at the annual syn- 
odical meeting in First Lutheran 
Church, Warren, Pa., May 27, and will 
be installed as pastor of the parish June 
14. Mr. Pfeifer is the son of the Rey. 
and Mrs. William F. Pfeifer of Zeli- 
enople, Pa. / 


WHOM THE MINISTER MARRIES 
(Continued from page 11) 


“So prayed the monk: when suddenly 
he heard 
An angel speaking thus: ‘Know, O my 
son, 
Thy words had all been vain; but 
hearts were stirred, 
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And saints were edified, and sinners 

won, 

By his, the poor lay brother’s humble 
aid, 

Who sat upon the pulpit stairs and 
prayed.’”’ 


Fyen though we be but the praying 
“lay brother,” perhaps it means quite 
as much to be able to pray as to preach. 

Oh, preachers’ wives, ours is a tre- 
mendous responsibility! for we of all 
women in the world may either make 
or mar our husbands and their future. 


* * * 


If a minister decides to marry, then 
of all men he ought to be most careful 
in the choice of a wife, for she will be 
either a help or a hindrance to him. 
Now I no more recommend that a min- 
ister marry a woman who can preach 
and pray as well as he, in order that 
he may divide his duties with her, than 
I advise a doctor to marry a nurse so 
that she might assist him in his cases. 
Every self-respecting man does his 
own work and refuses to throw any of 
its burdens on his wife. And those 
tales of ministers who always read their 
sermons to their wives before they 
preach them, so depriving the poor soul 
of any edification on the Sabbath and 
greatly adding to her weekday trials, 
are wicked and malicious inventions. 
A minister is usually quite as manly as 
a doctor or lawyer and knows that his 
wife has enough to do in her own de- 
partment. 

Ah, no, my parsonage sisters, we 
need not be ideal to be suited to the 
manse, nor haloed saints to occupy the 
parsonage pew. It is not always the 
conspicuous leader or gifted speaker 
who best fulfills the minister’s wife’s 
part, nor is it the quiet, timid woman 
who fails at her husband’s side. She is 
the best wife, it seems to me, who man- 
ages her husband’s house with skill 
and economy so that he has to give no 
anxious thought or undue care to do- 
mestic affairs; who brings up her chil- 
dren in divine love; who carries her- 
self so wisely and so kindly in the par- 
ish that none are offended and none 
estranged; and who welcomes her hus- 
band home when he is weary, discour- 
aged, distraught, and sends him out to 
his work again strong, hopeful, sweet- 
tempered, brave. The wife must always 
remain in the shadow, while the man 
moves in the open. But what of that? 
It is better so. 

For what does it really matter that 
David Livingstone lies buried in West- 
minster Abbey, while she who shared 
his perils and his hardships sleeps in a 
lonely grave in the heart of the great 
African forest? If we as preachers’ 
wives can be a tower of strength to the 
man we love; if we can stand by his 
side as pal and comrade, are not his 
inspiration and his rest glory enough? 
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Roanoke College 


Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 


Four-year college of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia. A.B. and B.S. degrees. Pre-profes- 


sional work in law, dentistry, medicine, 
pharmacy, or engineering. Strong depart- 


ment of business administration. Aeronautics 


instruction under Civil Aeronautics Program. 


Co-educational. 
Founded 1842. 
Association of Colleges. 


For information, address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
- Box F Roanoke College 


Fully accredited by Southern 


Salem, Virginia 


TO SERVE AMERICA }>——— 


PREPARE FOR YOUR FUTURE 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


OFFERS 


Preparation for all the professions on a regular or accelerated 


schedule. 


Special training for men who will enter the military services 
"before graduation. 


Facilities of an outstanding and well equipped liberal arts col- 
lege of the Lutheran Church. 


For Catalogue and Bulletins Address 


H. A. BENFER, Registrar 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


Sitka Lutheran Church 
Dedicated 


Marcu 1 the Lutheran Church at 
Sitka, Alaska, was dedicated, thirteen 
months after the arrival of Board Mis- 
sionary Hugh Dowler and his family. 
Some of the crowd had stood outside 
for more than a half hour in the rain, 
accompanied by a chill March wind, as 
Mr. L. C. Berg, a member of the Build- 
ing Committee, handed the key to the 
church to the pastor. The members of 
the church council proceeded to the 
altar and placed thereon the cross, 
the missal stand, a Bible, candlesticks, 
vases, offering plates and the Com- 
munion vessels, all of which were 
memorials. The act of dedication was 
performed by Pastor Dowler. 

In addition the following memorials 
will be placed: one church pew in 
honor of the first pastor of the old Sitka 
Lutheran Church, Uno Cygneus, who 
established that church in 1840 and 
later became the founder of the mod- 
ern educational system of Finland; two 
pews to be a memorial to the Board of 
American Missions, which made this 
mission possible; and a marble bap- 
tismal font. 


- Allentown, Pennsylvania 


The dedication sermon was preached 
by the pastor on the theme, “Building 
for Eternity.” The Rev. Arthur Bily, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
brought a short message on “Dedicated 
Lives the Prime Requisite.” The 
Women’s Choir led in the musical por- 
tions of the service. 

There was a week of jubilee services. 
Sunday evening at a Baptismal Service 
four small children were baptized, also 
six young people between the ages of 
11 and 18 years; Monday evening, a 
class of eight was confirmed, and three 
adults were received into membership; 
Tuesday evening the Communion Serv- 
ice was held; Wednesday evening the 
usual Lenten midweek devotional serv- 
ice; Thursday an evening of Christian 
fellowship with singing of favorite 
hymns and a short message by the pas- 
tor; and Friday evening some old and 
solemn history was revived. Chaplain 
Culpepper from Fort Ray brought a 
fine message. 

The church is of poured cement 32 x 
64 feet in dimensions and Gothic in 
design. A full basement furnishes a 
place of meeting for the fishermen’s 
mission and a recreation room. The 
parsonage contains six rooms. 
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Nineteenth Annual 
All-Expense Escorted 


Western America Tours 
to 
NATIONAL PARKS—CALIFORNIA 
OLD MEXICO—CANADIAN ROCKIES 
Air-Conditioned Private Pullman Cars 


30-DAY TOURS 24-DAY TOURS 
$193.75 


$405.00 
Leaving JULY 4 Leaving JULY 10 
AUGUST 1 AUGUST 7 


Leaving your home town and traveling via 
choice of routes to Chicago per itinerary. 


Including Meals (3 Meals per day), with 
refund on a la carte meals not taken. We 
invite your request without obligation, for 
itineraries and descriptive literature on the 
tour you are interested in; also full details 
in connection with our 17 Day (2 week) 
Vacation Tours to California, Etc., $287.00, 
and our 11 Day tours to Colorado—Yellow- 
stone—Great Lakes, Etc., $221.00. 


P. M. KLINE’S UNIVERSAL TOURS, INC. 


(One Quarter Century Travel Service) 
640 Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Phone 7-7482 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


king | f i 
1837 Me ‘thechurch and cleray LI42 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23rR0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


» THE KEY 


TO ESTATE 
PROTECTION 


A TIMELY ROLE FOR 
INSURANCE..... 


LIFE 


For generations lite insurance has been used as an 
estate-creator — to provide or increase the amount of 


funds a man can leave to his family. 


PRESIDENT WENG GUEST 
SPEAKER 

The Rev. Dr. Armin G. Weng, pres- 
ident of the Illinois Synod, was the 
guest speaker at the noonday Lenten 
services conducted under the auspices 
of the Church Federation of St. Louis, 
Mo., at Christ Church Cathedral, March 
23-27. On the evening of March 26 he 
was the speaker in one of a series of 
talks, “Building for Tomorrow’s World 
Today,” at the Downtown Y. M. C. A. 


DR. A. W. STREMEL SPEAKS 
IN DAYTON 

At the annual Roll Call Dinner, 
A. W. Stremel, D.D., Protestant. chap- 
lain of the Western Penitentiary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will address pastors, key- 
men, and Inner Mission workers at St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Parish House, 235 
Wayne Ave., Dayton, Ohio, April 17, 
at 6.00 P. M. After the dinner the an- 
nual meeting of the League will be held 
with the Rev. C. F. Mittler, president, 
presiding. Officers will be elected. Mr. 
Fred Schulmeister, chairman of the 
Roll Call Committee, will outline the 


In recent years life insurance is being increasingly used as an estate- 
protector — to lessen the shock of death taxes and other settlement 
expenses upon the assets of the estate. Sharply increased taxes endanger 
many estates, since these taxes and other necessary expenses must be 
paid in cash. Few estates of any size contain enough liquid assets to 


meet such costs. 


By leaving additional life insurance in a properly planned trust, you can 
take an important step toward protecting the remainder of your estate. 


You are invited to discuss this important phase of estate planning with 


your LUTHERAN MUTUAL representative. 


Or if you prefer, write 


department A137 at the home office for complete information. 


THE ONLY LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERSI'S 


WAVERLY, 
IOWA 


LUT 


FOUNDED 


THE LUTHERAN 


plans for the annual Roll Call. Besides 
the Christmas Purse, this is the only 
financial endeavor made in behalf of 
the League during the year. At this 
time a special effort will be made to 
liquidate indebtedness of the newly 
purchased property. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Frank Croman 


Quietly and simply, in complete accord with 
the life that he had lived, the soul of the Rev. 
Frank Croman, pastor of Christ Church, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa., was called Home March 17, fol- 
lowing an illness of only three days. 

Frank Croman, a son of Andrew Jackson 
and Eliza M. Hinkel Croman, was born at 
Quakertown, Pa., November 20, 1877. He was 
baptized in Trinity Church, Quakertown, April 
14, 1878, by the Rev. Joseph Hillpot, and was 
confirmed in the same church April 17, 1892, 
by the Rev. D. H. Reiter. After attending the 
public schools of Quakertown, he entered Muh- 
lenberg College and was graduated with the 
degree of A.B. in 1903. In 1906 he was granted 
his Master’s degree by the same institution. In 
the same year he was graduated from the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, 
and was ordained in Holy Trinity Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., by the New York and New England 
Synod. During seminary days he had been in- 
terested in mission work, serving the Synod of 
the Northwest, chiefly in Minneapolis, Minn. 
Following his ordination he served the mission 
at Providence, R. I., from which he was called 
to Grace Church, Lehighton, Pa. (1907-12), and 
thence to Christ Church, Elizabethtown, Pa., 
which he served until the time of his death. 

During his ministry he served on a number 
of boards and committees of the Church. He 
was twice president of the Lancaster Confer- 
ence of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. He 
maintained keen interest in home and inner 
mission work. In addition to his pastorate, he 
ministered to the guests of the Masonic Home 
in Elizabethtown, and was keenly interested 
in the religious education of the children of 
the same institution, as well as of the children 
in the Home for Cripples in Elizabethtown. 

In 1908 Pastor Croman was married to Miss 
Lillie Cressman of Quakertown, who preceded 
her husband in death in 1929. One daughter, 
Miss Dorothy Croman, a teacher in the Eliza- 
bethtown schools, survives. He is likewise sur- 
vived by a sister, Mrs. Charles Gulliver of 
Erie, Pa. 

_ The body of Pastor Croman lay in state dur- 
ing the night of March 20 in the church which 
he so faithfully served for more than thirty 
years. More than 700 of his fellow townsmen 
and members of his congregation came to pay 
their tribute of respect. The church council 
served as a guard of honor during the entire 
night. Funeral services were conducted the 
following morning by the Rev. Dr. H. C. Fry, 
president of the Lancaster Conference. Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, preached the sermon. Resolu- 
tions of sympathy and respect were presented 
by the local Ministerial Association of which 
Pastor Croman was president. Interment was 
made in the family plot at Quakertown with 
the officers of conference and synod in charge, 
assisted by the Rev. Melvin Kurtz, roommate 
and lifelong friend. H. C. Fry. 


Mrs. William H. Markley 


Sarah, widow of William H. Markley, died at 
the home of her son, the Rev. Raymond L. 
Markley, in Greencastle, Pa., March 9, after an 
illness of one week. She was born in Altoona, 
Pa., May 10, 1856, the daughter of George A. 
and Mary Ann (Low) Law, and _ lived in 
Altoona until last summer, when she moved 
to Greencastle to make her home with her son, 
who is pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church. 

Mrs. Markley is survived by the son, three 
grandchildren, and two sisters. Mrs. Markley 
was a lifelong member of the First Lutheran 
Church of Altoona, Pa. 


The Rev. L. K. Young 


The Rev. Leslie Kauffman Young died Feb- 
ruary 20, 1942, in the Harrisburg Hospital, Har- 
risburg, Pa., one hour after he had suffered an 
attack of coronary diabetes as he drove toward 
home from a visit to a physician. He was the 
pastor of Salem Church, Oberlin, Pa. 

Leslie Kauffman Young was born at Kellers 
Mill, Pa., July 11, 1884, the son of Hiram and 
Anna Stickell Young. He was graduated from 
Gettysburg College in 1910 and from Gettysburg 
Seminary in 1913. In 1912 he was licensed by 
the West Pennsylvania Synod, and was_ or- 
dained by that synod upon graduation from 
the seminary. His first pastorate was at Ac- 
cident, Md., 1913-20. He served his second 
parish, Mt. Joy, Pa., 1920, for ten years and 
then became pastor of Salem Church, Oberlin. 
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dj fP You're Going to ih: Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Almost Married 
(Univ.) 
Jane Frazee 
E. Pallette 
Robert Paige 


Comedy. Playboy pretends 
marriage with ambitious 
singer to foil guardian’s 
plans for society marriage 
for him. y 


Stilted, obvious, tedious. 


The Bugle Sounds 
Wallace Beery 
Marjorie Main 
Lewis Stone 


Drama. Hardboiled cavalry 
sergeant nurses hate for 
tanks; submerges it, sac- 
rifices reputation to un- 
cover ring sabotaging new 
tanks. 


Like most Beery films, ranges from 
slapstick to maudlin sentimentality. 
Includes footage, documentary-like, 
extolling armored forces. Only if the 
Beery performances amuse. M, Y 


The Fleet's In 
(Par.) 
Eddie Bracken 
Jimmy Dorsey 
and orchestra 
Wm. Holden 
D. Lamour 


Musical, based on antics of 
sailors ashore in efforts to 
win bets by interesting 
“danceland” entertainer in 
bashful enlistee. 


A succession of vaudeville acts, 
songs and band numbers, strung on 
typical, naive plot thread. Some 
lines border on risqué. Spirited 
tunes, and little to do with war or 
naval activity. Gay escapist enter- 
tainment. IY: 


The Lady Is 
Willing (Col.) 
Baby Corey 
M. Dietrich 
Aline McMahon 
Fred McMurray 


Comedy. Another marital 
farce, this time one where- 
in a famous actress finds an 
abandoned baby and per- 
suades doctor to marry her 
so she can adopt it, while 
he carries on research in 
heredity. 


The baby gets most audience atten- 
tion. Typical of films on this theme, 
this has a few good comedy se- 
quences, considerable coy innuendo, 
slick performances, and is in the 
end mostly much ado about nothing. 

M 


Ride "Em Cowboy 
(Univ.) 
Bud Abbott 
Lou Costello 
Dick Foran 
The Merry Macs 


Farce. Candy butchers land 
by accident on dude ranch, 
where they strive manfully 
to fill cowboy role expected 
of them, including partici- 
pation in rodeo. 


Entirely ridiculous situations will 
not disappoint those who like the 
antics of these comedians, and there 
are catchy tunes for good measure. 
Up to usual standard of fun. 

WG Gs 


A Yank on the 
Burma Road 
(MGM) 
Laraine Day 
Keye Luke 
Barry Nelson 


Melodrama. Publicized ex- 
ploits of Brooklyn cab 
driver land him assignment 
to head truck caravan of 
relief supplies to Chung- 
king, complicated by pres- 
ence of American wife of 
Nazi flying for Japan. 


Some of the experiences on the 
Burma Road are convincing, but 
the story is artificial and far-fetched, 
and action lags badly. Routine fare. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Babes on Broadway, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The 
‘Great Dictator, Hay Foot, It Started With Eve, The Reluctant Dragon, The 
Vanishing Virginian. 

For Mature Audience: All That Money Can Buy, Birth of the Blues, Blossoms 
in the Dust, Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Village, The Girl from Leningrad, Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, How Green Was My Valley, H. M. 
Pulham, Esq., Ku Kan, The Little Foxes, Major Barbara, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, The Men in Her Life, Mr. V, One Foot in Heaven, Remember the Day, 
Sergeant York, The Stars Look Down, Sullivan’s Travels, Suspicion, Target for 
Tonight, To Be or Not to Be. 


Mr. Young is survived by his widow, Effie 
Helena Fox Young, whom he married August 
10, 1914, at Keyser, W. Va.; and the following 
children: Mrs. Betty O’Neal, Prospect Park, 
near Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Grace McCubbin, 
Harrisburg; Misses Frances and Mary Young, 
and Leslie K. and Jock Young, at home; two 
grandchildren; two brothers and seven sisters. 

The funeral service was held in Salem 
Church, Oberlin, and interment took place in 
Cedar Hill Cemetery, Greencastle, Pa. 


Mrs. J. E. Zerger 


Ella Virginia Zerger, widow of the late J. E. 
Zerger, D.D., died at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Ella Snyder, near Jeffersontown, Ky., 
March 22, after a lingering illness of seven 
months. She is survived by two sons, Walter 
of Chicago, and Luther of Ludlow, Ky., one 
daughter and four grandchildren. Mrs. Zerger 


had been a resident of the Louisville Lutheran 
Home for ten years, and removed from the 
Home to be with her daughter for her last 
illness. 

Mrs. Zerger will be remembered in many 
localities where she and her husband served so 
faithfully: Brookville, Pa.; Leatherwood, Pa.; 
Lewistown, Md.; Leetonia, Ohio; Mt. Holly 
Springs, Pa.; Addison, Pa.; Millville, Pa.; Ross- 
ville, Pa.; New Millport, Pa.; Shipman, II1.; 
Middletown, Ind.; Harlan, Ind.; Jeffersontown, 
Ky.; and Lake City, Fla. His ministry covered 
forty-five years. 

The funeral service was conducted by the 
Rev. J. E. Stomberger in Christ Church, Jeffer- 
sontown, and addresses were made by Clayton 
A. Robertson, D.D., president of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod, and by her pastor, Ira R. 
Ladd, D.D. Burial took place in Resthaven 
Cemetery, Louisville, Ky. Ira R. Ladd. 
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cmmpriee 
ILLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY 
LAST woea 
MT UNCKARGEABLE 
STEUL BULLET 
WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME. 


ery 

This beautiful De Luxe 
Church Bulletin Board, sold 
at the extreme low price of 
$59.00. More than five thou- 
sand now in use. 

New sign panels to fit your old cnbinet can 
be furnished in any desired size at small cost. 
Or you can build your own cabinet from our 
free blue prints and have a complete new bul- 
letin at a great saving. 

Write for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Write for Cat. L-3 


Relax amid extra comforts, 
_ luxuries. 250 rooms, “Ship's 


wee §$SuN Deck”. fine food. 
is Year Weekly from $32.50 per 
It’s 


Mime, person, double. 
ATLANTIC Wr 4 | per person, double 
S j meals Fri. to Sun.; 


WEEK-END OFFER 
: Te 10 room, bath, all 
CITY “VY 
or Sat. to Mon. 


ONE OF ATLANTIC CITY’S 
NEWEST FIREPROOF HOTELS 


PENNSYLVANIA AVE. PAUL AUCHTER, Mgr. 
See SE nt oe ee eS A 
Choiré 


Pulpit COWN Ss 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127.8. 4th St., Greenville, Tl. 
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450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR [0 & ST NEW YORK 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |@ Gi 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER D 5 
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FABRICS + WINDOWS 
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Gos for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


J.M. HALL, INC. “NEw York 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England 


SYNODS 


* The fifty-first annual convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of California will be 
held in St. John’s Church, 17th and L Sts., Sac- 
ramento, Calif., the Rev. Henry W. Opperman 
pastor, April 28 to May 1. 

The Confessional Service and Sacrament of 
the Holy Communion will open the convention 
Tuesday evening, April 28, at 7.45 o’clock. 

Business sessions will be held daily at 9.00 
A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Evening sessions at 7.45 
P. M. The synodical Laymen’s Banquet will be 
held the evening preceding the opening of 
synod, Monday, April 27. Wednesday evening 
will be in charge of the synodical Women’s 
Missionary Society; and the synodical banquet 
will be held Thursday evening. Adjournment 
is scheduled for noon, Friday, May 1. 

Credentials for all lay delegates must be in 
the hands of the secretary of synod not later 
than noon April 25. Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 
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,ANCER 
AN BE 


CURED! 


This is the welcome message your 
dollar will bring to thousands of 
cancer sufferers in 1942. Help us 
carry on the fight. 

Enlistin your local field armynow. 
Buy package labels today. 

Tf you live in the Metropolitan Area, 
address the New York City Cancer 
Committee, 130 East 66th Street. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


New York, New York 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalogue Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


MARION 
COLREGIE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous ‘blue 
grass’”’ region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre- library, Pre- 

a “m2 nursing, Pre-jour- 
nalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 
Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 to 
$520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


She A) @ 
PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, ine. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


—- BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS i DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


| STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada 
will hold its eightieth annual convention in St. 
Peter’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., the Rev. A. W. 
Lotz pastor, beginning Tuesday evening, June 
2, with the Confessional Service and the Holy 
Communion. C. H. Little, Sec. 


The fifth annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Allentown, Pa., George A. Greiss, D.D., 
pastor, May 18-21. The convention will open 
with the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
Monday, May 18, at 7.45 P. M. 

Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The ninety-fifth annual convention of the 
Indiana Synod will be held in St. Luke’s 
Church, Market and First Sts., Logansport, Ind., 
eee G. Charles Goering pastor, May 11 
o 14. 

The Service of Holy Communion Monday eve- 
ning at 7.45. Formal opening of synod Tuesday 
morning at 9.00 o’clock. Business sessions daily 
at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Ordination Service 
Wednesday evening at 7.45. 

Credentials of delegates and reservations for 
entertainment on the Harvard Plan should be 
in the hands of the pastor loci by May 5. 

G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The eighty-eighth annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be held 
at St. Mark’s Church, Davenport, Iowa, the 
Rev. William Kmet and the Rev. Victor Archie 
pastors, April 27-29. The Holy Communion will 
be administered at the first session, Monday, 
at 4.00 P. M. Ralph M. Krueger, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland 
will hold its 123d annual convention, May 25- 
27, at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. The meeting will open with the 
service of Holy Communion. The president, 
the Rev. Raymond C. Sorrick, will preach the 
sermon. 

Applicants for ordination and licensure must 
meet the Examining Committee Monday after- 
noon, May 25, at 2.00 o’clock. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held in Redeemer 
Church, Lansing, Mich., May 11-13. Opening 
session with devotions at 1.00 P. M., Monday, 
May 11. The president will preach at the Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion at 8.00 P. M. 

At the synodical banquet Tuesday, 6.30 P. M., 
the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, Secretary of Pro- 
motion of the United Lutheran Church, will 
speak. 

Delegates desiring entertainment in a home 
are asked to write the Rev. A. C. Larsen, 220 
S. Hosmer St., Lansing, as soon as possible. 

It is necessary that the secretary receive the 
credentials of lay delegates on or about April 15. 

William S. Avery, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the Mid- 
west will hold its fifty-third annual convention 
at St. John’s Church, Schuyler, Nebr., the Rev. 
W. G. Goemmel pastor, May 6-10. The opening 
service will be held Wednesday evening, May 6. 

Lorin John Wolff, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska 
will meet for its seventieth annual convention 
in St. Paul’s Church, Falls City, Nebr., the Rev. 
H. C. Cordts pastor, May 4-6. The convention 
will open with the Communion Service at 2.00 
P. M., Monday, May 4. 

The Brotherhood of the Nebraska Synod will 
hold its twenty-fifth annual convention in St. 
Paul’s Church, Falls City, Nebr., at 3.30 P. M., 


* Monday, May 4. The Brotherhood banquet will 


be held in the evening. Thomas D. Rinde, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its twenty-sec- 
ond annual convention, May 18-21, in Glenwood 
Lutheran Church, Toledo, Ohio, Alvin E. Bell, 
D.D., pastor. The Confessional Service and the 
Sacrament of the Altar, Monday evening at 7.30 
o’clock. 

All ordinands and those seeking admission 
into this synod are requested to present them- 
selves at a special meeting of the Examining 
Committee to be held May 11 in St. Luke’s 
Church, Mansfield, Ohio. The Rev. A. J. Hall 
of Bryan, Ohio, is the chairman of this com- 
mittee. Howard I. Pospesel, Sec. 


The Rocky Mountain Synod will hold its 
fifty-first annual convention at St. Mark’s 
Church, Pueblo, Colo., May 12-14. 

Albert H. Buhl, Sec. 


The ninetieth annual convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Texas Synod will be held in 
Trinity Church, Victoria, Texas, the Rev. J. M. 
Schedler pastor, April 26-28. President Paul 
Bechter will preach the sermon at the opening 
service, April 26, at 8.00 P. M: The Sacrament 
of the Altar will be administered. 

Wm. J. Hoebel, Sec. 


THE LUTHERAN 


CONFERENCES 


The 142d annual convention of the Allentown 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held in the chapel 
of the Old People’s Building of the Good Shep- 
herd Home “For Crippled Children and Old 
People,’’ Allentown, the Rev. Conrad W. Raker, 
superintendent, on Monday and Tuesday, April 
20 and 21. The Holy Communion Service will 
be held Monday at 10.30 A. M.; the sermon will 
be preached by the Rev. William L. Katz, D.D., 
in Grace Charch. Prof. John D. M. Brown, 
Litt.D., will address the evening meeting on 
the “Muhlenberg Family.” 

David H. Frederick, Sec. 


The annual meeting of the New York Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York will be 
held Monday, April 20, at Holy Trinity Church, 
65th St. and Central Park West, New York City, 
Paul E. Scherer, D.D., pastor, and the Rev. W. 
Van H. Davies, Jr., associate pastor. The meet- 
ing will open with a Communion Service at 
10.00 A. M. Theodore O. Posselt, Jr., Sec. 


The Eastern and Western Conferences of the 
West Virginia Synod will meet in joint session 
Monday and Tuesday, April 27 and 28, at Jack- 
son’s Mul, W. Va. Opening session Monday at 
7.30 P. M. L. A. Wagner, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fourth session of Women’s Missionary 
Society of Harrisburg District of Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be held Wednesday, May 6, 
in Zion Lutheran Church, Manheim, Pa., the 
Rev. J. F. Knittle pastor. Sessions at 10.00 
A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Anna R. Leidich, Sec. 


The sixty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States will be held in 
Trinity Church, Abilene, Kan., Dr. Fuller Berg- 
stresser pastor, April 28-30. 

Miss Helen Fink, Sec. 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod will meet in St. Mark’s Church, 
Pueblo, Colo., the Rev. W. C. Conradi pastor, 
May 12-14. The first session will be the Com- 
munion Service, Tuesday evening, held in con- 
junction with synod, which meets at the same 
time. Mrs. O. F. Weaver. 


INSTITUTES FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY 
: PASTORS 


It is the custom for the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod to hold institutes of special interest to 
the town and country pastors. These will take 
place this year in each of the four conferences 
as foliows: 

Dillsburg, Pa., the Rev. G. N. Young, April 21. 


Duneansville, Pa., the Rev. G. B. Harman, 
April 22. 

Shamokin Dam, Pa., the Rev. P. R. Ashby, 
April 23. 

Chester Springs, Pa., the Rev. *‘W. D. Guss, 
April 24. 


The institutes will include discussion of such 
subjects as ‘‘The Minister’s Plans and Purposes, 
for Rural Church Improvement,” ‘Developing 
and Training Leaders,’’ ‘‘The Spirit and Prac- 
tice of Evangelism,” ‘The Effect of Migration 
Upon the Rural Church,” and “The Church in 
Wartime.’ These subjects will be presented by 
men who have had training in rural work and 
who have been students at the Short Course for ~ 
Town and Country Pastors at State College. 

All pastors and laymen who can, are urged 
to attend the institute nearest. The institutes 
will be one day only beginning at 10.00 A. M. 
and closing at 4.00 P. M. Lunch will be served 
by the local church. 


PASTORS’ CONVOCATION 


A strong program has been arranged for the 
Pastors’ Convocation at the Chicago Seminary 
at Maywood, Ill., April 23 and 24. ‘‘The Church 
in the World Today” is the theme of the discus- 
sion. The speakers will include Dr. Ralph H. 
Long, executive director of the National Lu- 
theran Council; Dr. E. M. Hegge, Dr. Paul H. 
Krauss, and Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker, director of 
the Service Commission of the National Lu- 
theran Council. 

Enrollments should be made to the Registrar, 
Dr. H. Grady Davis, 1624 S. Eleventh Avenue, 
Maywood, Il. 


NOTICE 


The Lutheran Society, Inc., of New York will 
hold its April Social Dinner at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Friday evening, April 17, at 
seven o’clock. Reception at 6.30 P. M. Guest 
speakers will be Lieut. Col. Charles Trexler, 
post chaplain with the Army Medical Center 
in Washington, D. C., and the Rev. William H. 
Cooper, chairman of the Committee on the 
Muhlenberg Bicentennial Celebration. 

Fred G. Kraft, Pres. 


April 15, 1942 
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It took years to grow... 


Gee a tiny seedling, needing tender care. 
Then a vigorous sapling, buffeted by the 
gales. Now a fruitful tree, with searching roots 
piercing the bowels of the earth and strong limbs 
stretched up and out to serve . . . the tree in its 
maturity is a thing to be cherished. Church pub- 
lishing houses are “‘like trees planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth fruit in season,” 
with their roots extending down to bedrock and 
their branches amid the stars, true bulwarks of the 
Christian faith. It is your publishing house’s 
province to prepare teaching materials which sup- 
ply specific and vital emphasis, that the program 
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The United Lutheran Publication House, Thirteenth and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia. 
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of your whole group may march forward with 
the strength of unity. In addition it offers an edu- 
cational service not procurable elsewhere. Your 
publishing house has grown strong in service, but 
it needs the support of all its churches to keep the 
life-giving fluid surging through its veins. If 
your church is not giving your official publishing 
organization the backing it deserves, we urge you 
to reconsider your position at this time. 


This is a joint message from twenty-eight members of the Pub- 
lishers Section of the International Council of Religious Education, 
for the purpose of promoting full cooperation between individual 
churches and their own publishing houses. 


SN YOuR PUBLISHING 


OUSE NEEDS 


ERATION“ .. 


ASHE 
1826 
1830 
1845 
1864 
189 | 
1893 
1911 
1913 
1920 


1832 
1845 
1853 
1856 
1858 
1866 
1867 
1870 
1873 
1883 
1887 
189 | 
1924 
1928 


Theological Seminaries 


Hartwick Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, S. C. 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, Ill. 
Western Theological Seminary, Fremont, Nebraska 
Lutheran Seminary in Canada, Waterloo, Ont., Canada 
Lutheran Seminary, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Colleges 


Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 

Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 

Newberry College, Newberry, South Carolina 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois , 

Marion College (Junior), Marion, Virginia 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, North Carolina 
Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York 


The Board of Education of The United Lutheran Church in Ameriea 


744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


